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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER.—FREDERICK BLY. 


LTHOUGH not a professional 
practitioner of or lecturer on the 
science of Phrenology, yet Mr. Beecher 
isentitled to a recognition in these 
“sketches” as one of the early converts 
after Spurzheim’s visit and lectures in 
America, and he never shrank from 
advocating Phrenology at all proper 
times and on all proper occasions when 
a word from him could proclaim its 
benefits to mortals or its beauties as an 
elucidator of the workings of the hu- 
man mind, or of mental action where- 
ever exhibited, whether in man or ani- 
mal. He preached it from the pulpit, 
in his social interviews it was not omit- 
ted, nor in his literary efforts as editor 
or author. He did not hide that light 
under a bushel; but whenever he could 
so place it as to be visible to such mor- 
tals as had that quality of eyes that could 
discover this light he placed it before 
them, even opening the eyes of the 
blind, to speak figuratively. 

An accredited anecdote will illus- 
trate his earnestly expressed apprecia- 
tion of Phrenology. ‘‘ Onceon a time” 
as he was sailing down the New York 
Harbor in company with several per- 
sonal friends, he was rallied with good 
humored raillery mingled with sarcasm 
because of his belief in and advocacy 
of its precepts and doctrines. Rising 
to the occasion and stretching his arms 
toward every point of the horizon, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘Were all those objects 
now within our vision, including the 
cities of New York, Brooklyn, and New- 
ark; Staten Island and all these other 
Islands; all the shipping in the harbor 
and all the wealth represented by what 
is visible to our senses offered me on 
condition of the blotting out from my 
mind the uses and benefits of Phrenol- 
ogy, I could not be tempted to make 
the exchange. The sacrifice would be 
too great for the compensation to begin 
to be any temptation.” Thus was his en- 


thusiasm ready to be made manifest by 
strong language in expressing his 
views regarding the science. 

After his father—the Reverend Doctor 
Lyman Beecher—had become too old 
and feeble to longer occupy the pulpit 
as formerly, Mr. Beecher brought him 
into our office one day on a social call. 
Mr. Wells, in conversation with the Dr., 
said, ‘‘I think that you do not profess 
so much interest in ourscience as your 
sons manifest.” ‘*‘ No, no,” said the 
Dr., ‘‘I havenever become much inter- 
ested in its teachings.” ‘‘Do you think 
youcould not interest yourself in it by 
a little investigation?” ‘‘Oh no, Iam 
too old for that.” ‘All your sons are 
believers.” ‘‘ Yes, yes, Mr. Wells, my 
sons run after vagaries.” Henry Ward 
sprang from his seat and with earnest 
mirthfulness said, ‘‘Mr. Wells; my 
father was a hen and hatched ducks.” 

He was a witty man and often pointed 
a moralor disclosed the error of an- 
other’s argument, or elucidated a truth 
by the combined action of Causality 
and Mirthfulness, in the using of ex- 
pressive language. His most telling 
sermons and public speeches were en- 
livened by these characteristics. 

He had a full and expressive eye, in- 
dicating remarkable power in the use of 
words, and when his whole soul was 
roused, by patriotism or any other sub- 
ject, he employed words which left no 
doubt of his meaning. Of this fact 
those were assured who listened to his 
speeches in Great Britain, in :1863, dur- 
ing the contest in our country between 
the North and the South. As an illus- 
tration of this statement, the following 
extracts will be given. 

Philip Phillips said of him : 

‘** There is no doubt but that heturned 
the sentiments of England in favor of 
the North; and for this great work 
alone the entire country should make a 
befitting tribute to his memory, and no 
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doubt they will. At many of these oc- 
casions he literally compelled vast au- 
diences (who were thoroughly opposed 
to his views on the subject), to listen to 
him until midnight ; and this, too, after 
having hissed him for more than an 
hour before they would permit him to 
speak. Itis commonly known and ad- 
_mitted that these speeches were of the 
“highest service to this country.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes said, in 
speaking of his utterances in England : 

**In point of fact, this unofficial visit 
of a private citizen in connection with 
his addresses to miscellaneous crowds 
by an envoy not extraordinary anda 
minister nullipotentiary, for all that his 
credentials showed, was an event of 
national importance, It was much 
more than this—it was the beginning 
of a new order of things in the relations 
of nations to each other.” 

His look, his attitude and his voice 
all expressed his sympathy when it was 
called into action: perhaps more par- 
ticularly when he heard of a family 
struggling to keep soul and body to- 
gether. 

Among his parishioners in the early 
days of his Brooklyn labors was a widow 
lady of feeble constitution, witha grown 
up daughter, and a son who was too 
young to help his mother in their need 
for food and clothing. The young 
daughter tried what she could do with 
the needle, but as the sewing machine 
had then been introduced she felt that if 
she could borrow money and thereby 
purchase one she could, with its aid, do 
much more for her mother and brother 
than without it. With this on her 
mind she heard the next Sabbath morn- 
ing’s sermon, which served to intensify 
her desire ; and she visited her pastor 
early the next morning to ask to whom 
she could apply for the desired loan, as 
sewing machines were high in price at 
that time. She told him of their pov- 
erty and consequent distress, which so 
aroused his feelings that, with a trem- 
bling tearful voice, he thrust into her 


hand e nough to make the first paymen 
for the machine, at the same time say- 
ing: ‘‘Go, before I make a baby of 
myself.” 

She was surprised, for she had not ex- 
pected this from him, and he had given 
her more than she thought he could 
afford, but he gave her no time for re- 
fusal or explanation. Thus she was 
made happy, and the family comforta- 
ble, and this is the first time the story 
has—to my knowledge—been made 
public. 

Mr. Shearman said: ‘‘In power of 
unpremeditated speech Mr. Beecher has 
no equal in this or any other English- 
speaking country. He was endowed 
beyond any other man of his time with 
a marvelous combination of power, 
depth, and sweetness in heart, in word, 
and in voice. The hatred of the base ; 
the envy of the mean: the admiration 
of the generous ; the trust, the fidelity, 
the devotion of friends—each in its 
place and measure, but all poured upon 
this man with intensity unparalleled— 
all attest him the greatest American of 
his time.” 

Helen Potter, in a few terse words, 
expresses much, as follows: ‘‘ No 
man of this century was more eloquent, 
or more universally beloved than was 
this great reformer and _ inspired 
preacher.” 

Pictures of this remarkable man have 
been known so well in every part of the 
globe—sun pictures and pictures by the 
brush, the pencil and the pen, that 
word pictures by this pen will be tame 
and feeble, and, perhaps, it is not neces- 
sary for me to specify his peculiarities, 
since they bave so often been described. 
In the pulpit he was at home, yet the 
versatility of ‘his abilities on the plat- 
form exhibited great oratorical power as 
a patriot or a philanthropist. 

Even his professed enemies were 
desirous of hearing him preach. They 
went to deride, but returned with only 
words of praise. He had that joyous 
exuberance of childlike simplicity and 
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youthfulness of feeling which swayed 
his hearers and won their hearty appre- 
ciation. He was emotional, enthusias- 
tic, not naturally a theologian ; took for 
himself, and gave to others theliberty to 
think and believe according to the light 
they had received; always understand- 
ing the great fact that as persons differ 
in organization will they differ in 
opinion, each one looking through dif- 
ferent colored glasses. 

Previous to Mr. Beecher’s graduation 

at Amherst College in 1834 at twenty- 
one years of age, he was noted as a 
speaker, and crowds attended the meet- 
ings where he was expected to speak, as 
was the case in Amherst when he was 
selected to take the negative side ina 
college debate on the question: ‘‘Is 
Phrenology entitled to the name of 
Science?” @ Alonzo Gray, graduated, 
M. A., 1837, LL.D., Ing. Univ., 1856. 
Prof.Chem., Mariet. Col., on the affirm- 
ative. 
E The champion on the negative had 
assisted his friends, previously, by loca- 
ting the mind in the heel, or, at least, 
some distance from the head. When, 
however, it came to be a serious matter 
his inspiration led him to send to Marsh, 
Capen and Lyon, of Boston, publishers 
of ,Spurzheim’s books, and obtained 
what was necessary to post himself as to 
the claims which he was to demolish. 
As is usual in such cases the reading 
had the effect which was altogether un- 
expected by those who came to laugh at 
Phrenology. They were disappointed 
when his argument proved to be on the 
affirmative, for he was a convert to its 
teachings from that time, and for a 
while contemplated entering the field as 
its advocate. His father was President 
of Lane Seminary at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and he finally decided to go there and 
study theology in preparing for the pul- 
pit. 

In 1837, at the age of twenty-four, he 
was called to the pastorate of the Pres- 
byterian Church at Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
The membership consisted of but twenty 


persons, and his annual salary was 
three hundred dollars. He was himself 
the janitor, swept the room, made the 
fires, etc., but did not ring the bell, since 
there was none to be rung. 

Previous to this he married Miss 
Emma Bullard, daughter of Rev. Dr. 
Bullard, West Sutton, Mass., to whom 
he had been engaged several years. They 
here had that taste of poverty which en- 
&bled them to sympathize not only 
with each fother in their trials in- 
cident thereto, but also to feel for others 
in like circumstances after they were 
themselves comfortably provided for.§ 

In 1839, Mr. Beecher was ‘‘called” to 
Indianapolis, ‘o another poverty 
stricken parish, where his salary was so 
small that the offer of fifteen hundred 
dollars from the Brooklyn Church in 
1847 seemed so large they did not see 
how they could use it all ; but when the 
calls on their purses increased, with the 
change of parishes it did not take them 
long to learn that the increased salary 
was not too much for the new position. 
{|His Brooklyn parishioners were not 
slow in seeing that fifteen hundred dol- 
lars a year could not supply thedemands 
made upon their pastor, and that they 
could and would increase it, and that he 
deserved all they gave. 

Mr. Beecher was born June 24, 1813, 
in Litchfield, Conn., and entered into 
rest at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
March 8, 1887. 

FREDERICK BLY. 

REDERICK BLY, theblind phren- 
nologist of Cincinnati, was a very 
accurate delineator of character from 
the formation of the head. His own 
was peculiarly marked and therefore 
remarkably adapted for learners, as the 
large organs were prominent and the 
small ones correspondingly deficient. 
Being blind from birth it was not easy 
for him to use some of the ergans—color, 
for example—consequently those organs 
which were not used were very small, 
while others, like locality, were very 
large, and he could find his way with 
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remarkable facility after going but once 
to any place. Order, love of arrange- 
ment and system necessary in the trans- 
action of business, or of ideas as a 
speaker, was remarkably developed in 
his head and manifested in an equal de- 
gree in character. 

He traveled much, visited most of 
the large cities of the Union, and ex- 
amined, phrenologically, many of the 
noted politicians. He was sympathetic, 
warm-hearted, social, a good talker and 
reasoner, and, with mirthfulness well 
developed, was fond of fun and jokes, 
and, with large language was an enter- 





taining and pleasing speaker. His head 
was high above the region of the pro- 
pensities, indicating a high moral tone 
of mind. That characteristic was 
evinced in his pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ An 
Explanation of the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Phrenology; or, the True 
Secret of Acquiring Wealth and Happi- 
ness.” 

A few quotations will illustrate the 
character of the man, and also his devo. 
tion to his profession, as follows : ‘‘ All 
persons would believe in Phrenology if 
they would investigate it without pre- 
judice. They are believers in the differ- 
ent capacities of the human family. I 


do believe, if all persons understood and 
could appreciate this science in all its 
bearings it would advance the interest 
and happiness of mankind more than 
any other study. They would have 
charity for one another and their 
opinions, however much they differed 
from each other ; and is not charity the 
basis of Christianity? Instead of this 
science being in opposition to Chris- 
tianity they go on together in unison.” 

‘* When quite a youth I was deter- 
mined to ascertain the reason why 
characters differ so much in power and 
capacity. Though blind, I have acquired 
this knowledge by the sense of touch 
and experience. I use my fingers and 
ears to distinguish my friends. When 
meeting persons it is as natural for me 
to feel of their form as it is for you to 
see. Knowing their disposition by asso- 
ciation I was desirous to know the dif- 
ference in the formation of heads; in 
doing which I discovered the location of 
the various capacities. This was pre- 
vious to my knowing any thing of the 
science.” — 

‘* Wherever I have met with deformi- 
ties from birth; blindness, deafness, 
idiocy, or any other, to my astonish- 
ment I have found on investigation that 
their parents almost invariably were 
cousins, or kin to each other. My own 
father and mother were own cousins. I 
consider it a transgression of nature’s 
laws. If the physical law be trans- 
gressed, whether knowingly or igno- 
rantly, the effect is the same. I, who 
have suffered from this ‘natural cause— 
have taken a great interest in investi- 
gating this subject.” 

‘The design of all reforms is to 
remove existing evils. In order to 
accomplish this result the knowledge of 
one’s self is the first requisite, and this 
can best be acquired by the aid of Phre- 
nology and Physiology... Then apply 
these sciences to help others, as well as 
to understand their peculiarities and the 
manner in which they should be 
approached.” 
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Mr. Bly seemed fully imbued with the 
feeling that his mission in this life was 
todo good to others, and he strove in 
th-+ direction to the best of his ability. 
Who could do more ? 0. F. WELLS. 


In the September JOURNAL, 1891, Dr. 
Nathan Allen was stated to have gradu- 
ated at Amherst College in 1837. Refer- 
ence to thecatalogue of that institution 
shows it to have been one year earlier— 
1836. 





LINES OF BEAUTY; OR, FURTHER STUDIES FROM LAVATER. 


HERE is much expression in na- 
ture’s lines and curves. The 
artist’s simplest outlines may breathe to 
us the beauty of the loveliest landscape, 
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Fig. 1. GREEK AND ROMAN CORNICE. 


may thrill us with the sublimity of the 
grandest mountain. ‘‘ Abstract lines 
are the most concentrated expression of 
human ideas, they are the grand hiero- 
glyphic symbols of the aggregate of 
human thought, the artistic manifesta- 
tion of the great human cosmos.” We 
see the same line of beauty in wave and 
cloud, in crown and column, in entab- 
lature and pediment, in vase and violet, 
in lyre and water lily, in curling flame 
and curving leaf and in the strange, 
varied contours of the human face. 
How we were alldelighted, when chil- 
dren, with the cats and dogs and houses 
outlined for us on our first slate— 
though the cats did have a rather trian- 
gular head with something very likea 
loop of ribbon for each ear, and the 
most astonishing wide spreading whis- 


kers, yet never cat since in the green 
field of reality or the golden field of art 
has seemed to us quite so true to nature, 
as thisfirst etching so quickly made—so 
soon effaced. Memory’s first pictures 
are always outlines 

Not little people only have been fasci- 
nated with lines, earth’s older and 
wiser children, her mathematicians and 
metaphysicians have delighted to tind 
revealed on nature’s mystic slate the 
beautiful curves of the conic section. 
Plato’s great intellect began to investi- 
gate the ellipse, and for a century and a 
half his followers were fascinated with 
the study of this beautiful curve. For 
eighteen hundred years the greatest 
minds were studying the ellipse, when 
Kepler after repeated comparisons and 
calculations of the oppositions of Mars, 
after long and laborious researches, 
solved the mystery of the centuries and 
revealed the starry world’s ‘tracing for 


(( 


Fie. 2, ANCIENT ART LINES. 





ages on the grandest scaletheir heavenly 
diagrams of this beautiful elliptical 
curve upon the tablets of the sky.” 
With this discovery Kepler established 
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his ‘‘ three great facts with regard tothe 
motion of the planets, his three laws, 
that are the three arches of the bridge 
by which the sublimest of the sciences 


crossed the gulf from the Ptolemaic to 
the modern system.” How much this 
one discovery of this great elliptical law 
of the heavenly harmonies had taught 
and helped the world ? 

Newton, nearly a century 
after, still studying more per- 
fectly the curve, founded his 
theory of universal gravitation. 
One law had opened its beauti- 
ful way for so many others. 
The later centuries were helped 
through Lagrange, La Place 
and Leverrier to begin and 
complete ‘‘the solution of the 
great problems of astronomy, 
optics and thermotics clearly 
solved in our age.” 

“The three great distinctive 
eras of art in a purely psycho- 
logical sense have been the 
Egyptian, the Grecian and the 
Romanesque. These types side 
by side are represented in this 
diagram. The first shows the 
stern simplicity of the tombs and 
obelisks of Egypt. The central line is 
the most human and simple of all 


lines, and the most pliable to all the 
uses of monumental language, the 
thoughtful grace of Grecian temples, 
statues and urns. In the third, we be- 
hold the perpetual youth, the immortal 
genius of Hellas tempering the solid 
repose of Egypt with the passion of 
ife.” 

It is an old story, even worth twice 
telling, ‘‘that when Apelles visited the 
great painter, Protogenes, at Rhodes, 
and not finding him at home, Apelles 
inscribed a line upon a board assuring 
the slave that this line would signify to 
the master who had been to see him. 
Whatever the line was Protogenes, we 
hear, recognized in it the hand of the 
greatest limner of Greece.” It was the 
hand that had painted that most beauti- 
ful of paintings, ‘‘ Venus Anadyomene, 
or Venus Rising from the Sea witha 
shower of silver drops falling round 
her like a veil of gauze.” From the 
great industry of Apelles is said to 
have come the proverb: ‘‘ No day with- 
out a line.” It is over two thousand 
years old, but nothing’ better has been 
written since. We often say of some 


Fie. 4 KING EGBERT. 
distinguished person he has made his 
mark. Do we get it from the story of 
Apelles. From nature first we draw 
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the most beautiful lines. In the Ionic 
capital of the temple of Minerva ‘“‘ the 
Greeks made the graceful contrasts of 
curves in their wild honeysuckle com- 
bine in the creation of one of the purest 
works of art ever conceived by the hu- 
man mind, and the tender and graceful 
lines of the much loved lotus became 
sublime and monumental under the 
religious loyalty of Egyptian chisels.” 
The beauty that Kepler had sought for 
in the ellipse, that the Egyptian had 
found in the lotus and the Grecian in 
the acanthus and honeysuckle and in 
the celestial orbs and cycles, Lavater 
found in the lines of the human face 
years and years after. He found all 
these lines defining and limiting the hu- 
man countenance. Perpendicular, the 
perpendicular expanded, projecting, 
retreating, straight lines, flexible, 
arched, contracted, waving, sections of 
circles, of parabolas, hyperbolas, con- 
cave, convex, broken, angular, com- 


pressed, extended, opposed, homogene- 


ous, heterogeneous ; contrasted. 

There is a proportionate, a gentle in- 
termingling of lines that, says Lavater, 
forms the most beautiful and excellent 
of countenances. 

Lavater was only a youth of sixteen 
at college when Etienne de Silhouette, 
French Minister of Finance, found the 
treasury of France so exhausted by 
costly wars and excessive prodigalities 
that he recommended the most rigid 
retrenchment in private and public 
affairs, and he was so ridiculed by some 
for his parsimony that they replaced 
the customary costlier portraits by pro- 
files a la Silhouette, ‘‘ traced with a black 
pencil on a shadow cast by a candle on 
white paper.” Others say that Minister 
Silhouette devised_this way of taking 
likenesses to save expense, and this plain 
fashion was named after him. For 
nearly a century and a half his name 
has been used for these shadow outlines, 
yet these shadow pictures did not origi- 
nate with the Minister Silhouette nor 
with Lavater. Th invention is ascribed 


to ‘the mythical age of Greek art, and 
is said to have been first practiced by the 
daughter of a Greek potter who drew 
the outlines of her departing lover’s 
portrait on the wall.” Silhouettes were 
the earliest representations of a number 
of objects. ‘‘In boundless variety, in 
great skill and beauty we see these most 


Fig. 5. cicERO. 


perfect monochromes on the earliest 
Etruscan vases, so we know that the 
ancients carried the art to the highest 
degree of perfection.” 

Silhouettes, says Lavater, ‘‘are the 
weakest, yet when the light is at a 
proper distance and falls properly on the 
countenance to take the profile accu- 
rately they are the truest representa- 
tion that can be given of man. The 
weakest, because only the boundary 
line of half the face ; the truest, because 
revealing the immediate impress of 
nature such as the ablest painter can 
never draw by hand after nature. The 
silhouette contains but one line, no mo- 
tion, light, color, height or depth; no 
eye, ear, nostril or cheek, but a very 
small part of the lip—yet the shade is 
always most significant. Man in shade 
from head to foot, before, behind, in 
profile, half profile, quarter profile 
affords opportunities of making the 
newest, most important discoveries of 
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the all significance of the human body.” 
I have,continues Lavater, collected more 
knowledge from silhouettes alone, than 
from every other kind of portrait, have 
improved physiognomical sensation 
more by the sight of them than by the 
contemplation of ever mutable nature. 
The little they express is exact. The 
greatest artist who would learn the 
grand secret of uniting precision and 
freedom should exercise himself in 
drawing silhouettes, copying them by 


Fic. 6. 


hand, comparing and correcting them. 
Lavater found after repeated experi- 
ments that his ‘‘best art could never 
equal nature, tbat an almost nothing 
will mar everything. In all the outlines 
of faces we make, there is always some- 
thing more or less than nature.” There 
are two essential lines says Lavater that 
give a key to the whole character of the 
physiognomy. The cleft of the mouth 
and the line described by the upper eye- 
lid on the pupil of the eye. These when 
seen in profile are better brought out, 
The basis of the forehead contains the 
sum of all the contours of the skull, and 
that of all the rays which diverge from 
the summit of the head. In a well con- 
stituted man, this fundamental line ex- 
presses the whole measure of his capa- 
city and perfectibility. In the profile of 
nineteen among twenty of great men, 
the upper part of the face inclines back- 
ward and the under projects. We see 
this in the faces of Locke, Cicero, 
Newton, Cuvier. Yet this peculiarity 


is very rarely found in the faces of even 
the most distinguished women. We 
see this plainly in the noble face of 
Egbert, King of the West Saxons, first 
monarch of all England. 

In his noble profile we may read what 
history records,that in his character were 
ambition and prudence, bravery, talent 
and courtesy, so beautifully blended 
as to form a monarch not unworthy to 
be the first King of England. His clear, 
calm face with the kingly crown upon 
his head looks down through more than 
a thousand years, its silent lines reveal- 
ing the crown of nobility and manhood. 
‘*Had Newton never written a line,” 
says Lavater, ‘‘and remained entirely 
unknown to his contemporaries we 
should want nothing but his profile to 
assure us of his deserving to be ranked 
among the greatest of geniuses. In the 
silhouette of Mendelssohn, how plainly 
we see in the forehead and nose great 
penetration and sound understanding. 

In the delicate mouth are the ‘“‘signs 
of a character even finer than his 
genius.” When only a boy of eight, 
‘* he gave a public concert at Berlin, and 
after his ninth year began his composi- 
tions for piano, violin and violoncello.” 

In his face may be seen the persever- 
ance leading him to labor on his oratorio 
of Elijah for nine years, to burst forth 
with his matchless harmonies at the 
great Birmingham festival, and at how 
many festivals for nearly half a century 
since. Of wonderful ‘‘songs without 
words” of splendid sonatas, concertos 
and trios, his face will ever remind us. 
Some faces are bounded and defined by 
celestial lines. How the weary eye oft 
travels over the seaof faces in a crowded 
audience room and sometimes find one 
that is a rest, refreshment, sublimity ? 
The most beautiful faces are not always 
the youngest. 

When the lines of the face are really 
noble, age not only leaves the beauty 
untouched, but adds to it a charm of its 
own. 

LYDIA M. MILLARD. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER.] 


—__+ee—_ 


PHRENOLOGIOAL HEAD. 


FIFTH PRIZE ESSAY. 
WHAT PHRENOLOGY HAS DONE 
FOR ME. 


BY LENA ESTELLE UPTON, CLASS OF ’89. 


OR a long time I have wished I 
could do something to advance 
the cause and help others to see what a 
blessed science Phrenolgy is, and per- 
haps I can do no better service than to 
give the readers of the PHRENOLOGIOAL 
JOURNAL an outline of my life and a 
bit of personal experience that will 
prove the value of the science in put- 
ting people where they belong. 

I was born when my parents were 
nearing middle age and after a long 
period of married life, being the only 
child ever given to them. 

My father had a strongly marked 
nervous temperament and was a very 
active business man, employing large 
gangs of men and building houses in 
many places at one time, hurrying and 


driving from place to place, hardly ever 
at home. 

My mother was of the motive mental 
type, tall, large-framed, angular, calm, 
practical and severe. 

I was born with an extremely nervous 
temperament. As a child I was pale, 
delicate and timid to an excessive de- 
gree, with a morbid fear of doing or 
saying something for which I should be 
reproved by my mother. 

The earliest recollections I have of 
my mother are feelings of fear of her. 
When I look back over my life I can 
recall no time when I was ever con- 
scious of a feeling of love towards her. 
Neither can I recall to mind any time 
when she seemed to have any affection 
towards me. There was always a lack 
of sympathy between us on all sub- 
jects. ; 

Residing in a large city where there 
are no neighbors and being naturally 
shy, I had no playmates and grew up 
very much alone, living almost entirely 
within myself. 

My childhood and girlhood were quite 
uneventful. As both my parents were 
of a religious turn of mind I was not 
permitted to read anything but my Sab- 
bath-school library books and the Bible. 
I was sent regularly to church and 
Sunday-school, excepting when very 
stormy, when mother read aloud from a 
book of sermons. We had no papers or 
magazines. 

I never was allowed to go to any 
kind of entertainments, even after I 
was a young lady, as mother did not 
approve of frivolities, and regarded 
theatres and museums as open gates to 
hell. Father was more liberal, but 
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mother always did the deciding for the 
family. 

When just nineteen I married a steady 
young man of about my own age. I 
did it without the knowledge of my 
parents, and when they were away, but 
I knew they would never consent, so I 
took the matter into my own hands, 
and, for a change, for once did as 1 
pleased. 

These things I tell merely to explain 
my early surroundiugs and their influ- 
ence over my character. 

After marriage my circumstances 
changed very much. My husband be- 
lieved in enjoying life and going to 
concerts and plays; so we attended 
everything that came along in the small 
city where we went to reside. 

Although a very moral and upright 
young man he was not at all religious, 
and poked fun at my narrow-minded 
ideas on the subject and laughed me out 
of some of my beliefs. This sort of un- 
settled me on many points, but I think 
it had a tendency to make life here and 
hereafter seem a little less dreary and 
awesome. 

There was not so much of loneliness 
and constraint in life after I became 
settled in a home of my own, but chil- 
dren soon came and family cares multi- 
plied. 

When my fifth wedding anniversary 
came around I had a family of three 
children, and felt myself overburdened 
with their manifold wants to attend to, 
the housework to do, and the family 
sewing and mending to look after. 

Being neither mentally or physically 
adapted to my work, life looked gloomy 
enough to me. I detested housework in 
all its branches, and every meal I was 
obliged to prepare added to my bitter- 
ness of spirit, while the effort to control 
and manage the children, running over 
as they were with animal spirits, kept 
me on “‘the ragged edge of despair” 
the most of the time. 

I realized that I was not like other 
women, but I did not know why. I 


continually reproached myself for my 
unfitness to be a wife and mother. I 
despised myself and looked upon myself 
as an unnatural and unfeeling creature; 
still I became very unhappy and could 
see no ray of light in all the future. 

As I had never had an intimate 
friend, and having been accustomed 
always to keep my thoughts to myself, 
I never breathed a word of all these 
feelings to my husband, knowing full 
well he could not comprehend why a 
woman with a good husband, healthy 
children and a comfortable home should 
be unhappy. ButI continued to brood 
over the situation, and grew more and 
more morbid, although I tried to per- 
form every duty conscientiously. Stilb 
I must have been cross and irritable, 
and was perhaps harsh to the children, 
but life was so hateful to me I could 
scarcely endure to live. 

Thus matters went on till I had been 
married more than ten years, when one 
day I came across an advertisement 
which said: ‘‘For 25 cents we will 
send the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL three 
months on trial to any address.” I sent 
for the magazine. I read it eagerly. 
Among the many interesting things in 
it T found a business notice which said 
Prof. Nelson Sizer could examine heads 
by means of pictures, and that a circu- 
lar giving full particulars would besent 
to any one who requested it. I sent and 
got the circular. I read it again and 
again. I thought of the subject by 
night and by day. 

It seemed possible, just possible, that- 
here was a chance for me to get help. 
If it was true that this man could tell 
strangers what they could best do and 
all about their needs, perhaps he could 
tell me if I was insane or going to be, 
or what I could do to change my way of 
living and thinking. 

A new difficulty now arose, however. 
Where was I to get the money to pay 
for such an examination? I had none, 
and no way of earning any. 

I knew if I asked my husband for $5 
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I should have to tell what I wanted of 
it. I also knew he would never give 
me a cent for any such purpose. What 
to do I did not know. 

I planned and contrived, but could 
not see any way until one day a friend, 
on returning a book I had lent her, said 
she should like to buy a copy if she 
knew where she could get one. I offered 
to sell her mine, and she took it. She 
also bought others until I had money 
enough to get my pictures taken and 
pay for an examination. 

It was several months after I first 
thought about it before I was able to 
carry out my purpose. And with what 
anxiety I sent off my letter and watched 
forareply. It seemed almost a matter 
of life or death to me. 

At last the precious chart arrived. I 
was so agitated I could scarcely open it, 
yet I could not wait till I got home to 
know its contents. I sought a quiet 
street and walked and read, devouring 
every word, thinking, and reading, and 


thinking again, until my whole life 
seemed spread before me like a pano- 


rama. And as I walked and thoughi I 
became almost another being. I seemed 
to be floating on air and living in an- 
other world. Atsupper my husband re- 
marked on the brightness of my coun- 
tenance, but I dared not tell him the 
cause. From the moment I finished read- 
ing what Prof. Sizer had to say to me I 
had new aims, new hopes, new aspir- 
ations, and something to look forward 
to. In short, I saw life in a new light. 

All my peculiarities of disposition and 
temperament were clearly explained. I 
was shown that while eccentric the 
condition was one of inheritance and 
nothing I was personally responsible 
for. He told me that, having small de- 
velopment of hope, I looked for nothing 
and expected nothing, and having an 
excessive development of caution and 
approbativeness I feared everything and 
dreaded reproof, which shadowed my 
life and made me unhappy. He told 
me, also, that I was born old, without 


sunshine or hope, and that my birth 
was ‘‘a kind of melancholy accident.” 
He said my father had one character 
and my mother another, and I had 
patches of each, which neither hitched 
nor harmonized, so that I was unbal- 
anced, cranky and peculiar. 

Now, while I had always known I 
was different from other folks, I never 
before had the least comprehension of 
the cause. 

There was some sunshine for me, 
though. I learned that I had ‘‘de- 
cided intellectual vigor, with a mind 
clear, vigorous and keen.” I was told 
that I had a talent for writing, which 
I should encourage, and a large de- 
velopment of mirthfulness, which would 
make me a humorist in my writings 
after I had become experienced as a 
writer. Prof. Sizer strongly advised 
me to let my life be of an editorial and 
business character in the future, having 
a housekeeper who would take every 
family care from me. 

It would be difficult, perhaps, for any 
one to comprehend what all this meant 
to a person who had never felt that she 
earned her salt, or was anything but a 
burden to her family and an unworthy 
member of it, because so different from 
all the rest. 

No remarkable change took place at 
once in my life,excepting in my men- 
tal condition, but time has gradually 
wrought many changes. Among the 
most marked being the consideration, 
respect and pride with which I am now 
regarded by my husband, the altered 
position I hold in my family, and the 
added dignity and ease of manner I 
have acquired from being consulted in 
business and other matters of import- 
ance, and brought in daily contact with 
the outer world. 

For a year and a half I have been 
practically a partner with my husband 
in the newspaper publishing business. 

Every day finds me at the office, busy 
and interested. I have had a hand in 
all branches of the work. 
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As a business woman I am told I am 
quite a success. As a canvasser for ad- 
vertisements I have astonished myself 
and others. As a satisfied and contented 
woman I have nothing more to ask. 

True, I have ambitions and aspira- 
tions, and there are heights I have not 
yet reached, but if my life is spared they 
may be. 

And all the credit is due to Phren- 
ology. The tiny seed sown by that ad- 
vertisement sent out in faith by the 
Fowler & Wells Company ten years 
ago has brought forth precious fruit 
that is sweet to the taste. 

My only regret is that through lack 
of knowledge so many years of my 
early life were stunted and robbed of all 
hope and beauty, so that my soul must 
always be somewhat warped. 

Parents can do their children more 
good and save themselves more anxiety 
by consulting a good Phrenologist than 
by investing money in any other way. 
More particularly is it a duty when 
children are strange or queer, indicat- 
ing an uneven development of the brain. 
After becoming acquainted with myself 
I made it my first duty to become ac- 
quainted with my children through the 
help of Prof. Sizer. 

I have told my story partly out of 
gratitude, partly to encourage the de- 
spondent to seek help from the source 
I did, and if I could: know that I had 
been the means of assisting even one 
person to his right place in life by tell- 
ing my experience I should feel well 
repaid. ESTELLE. 

20: 
PHRENOLOGICAL HITS. 
TEN DOLLARS FOR A PARAGRAPH. 

The editor of this department of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL offers a prize 
of ten dollars for the best true story of a 
hit made by a phrenologist in giving a 
delineation of character. Competitors 
will make their communications as brief 
and pointed as postible, and not longer 
in any case than two hundred words, 
All letters must be accompanied by the 


name and address of the writer, the 
name to be published as evidence of 
good faith and responsibility. The con- 
test will be decided by a vote of the sub- 
scribers of the PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 
after the publication of such stories as 
the editor shall accept. Subscribers will 
please to read the ‘‘ Hits” with care, and 
on the reception of the December num- 
ber of the JOURNAL write us which of 
the hits are,-in their judgment, the best. 
The vote should be sent so as to reach us 
within the present year, and the decision 
will be made Jan. 1, 1892. Address com- 


munications to Editor Practical Phre- 
nology Department, PHRENOLOGIOCAL 
JOURNAL, 775 Broadway, New York. 


HIT NO. 51.—A few years ago, while I 
was ata sulphur spring in this State, I was 
asked to examine a man eighty years of age 
in the presence of an audience. I described 
him as exiremely economical and would in- 
variably accompany his wife to a store to 
see that she purchased the very cheapest 
sort of goods, after getting the merchant to 
put the goods very low. He had Acquisi- 
tiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness 
and Order large, and Conscientic well 
developed. said that he was extremely 
orderly in everything about his house, barn 
and farm; had everything in its place, and 
when he went through the gateway hewould 
pull together his self-latching gate; that he 
was extremely high-tempered, and would 
abuse a neighbor shamefully, and in a short 
time later cry like a child, and after becom- 
ing calm, go directly to his neighbor, with 
tears dropping from his eyes, and beg his 


pardon. 
Dr. , of 


After the examination, 
Philadelphia, asked Mr. B——— what he 
had to say, and he said that every word I 
had said was true, and that he “‘ took” many 
a rs on account of his temper. 
e 


w Brighton, Penn. JoskPH HURFORD. 





HIT NO. 52.—I said of a man: Yours is 
a very fine organization—brilliant, enthusi- 
astic, and you are a genius. You should 
never drink alcoholic stimulants, for it 
would end in delirium tremens. Spirituality 
being large, you see ghosts, and this would 
intensify the delirium. 
Never marry a brunette with sunken tem- 
je and mental temperament, or your chil- 
ren will die ininfancy. You are not likely 
to engage in'any ordinary business or pro- 
fession. You are a bold, fearless, daring, 
reckless man, glorying in hazardous under- 
takings that require high tension, penetration 
and rapid reasoning. You have the tem- 
perament and mental faculties of a gambler, 
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and its fascination over you would be com- 
plete. Conscience, reason or friends would 
never prevail on you to stop either gambling 
or drinking. 

Approbativeness being large, if you were 
accused of false dealings you would be 
roused to frenzy. Should you ever commit 
murder, it would be under such circum- 
stances. 

His friend gave this explanation: 

“That man is a professional gambler. 
Five years ago he committed murder under 
pth bs those circumstances. His wife died 
of grief over his gambling. He thinks her 
spirit visits him. All their children died 

oung. He took to periodical drinking, has 
had one attack of tremens, and will hardly 


survive another.” ROSE ADAMS PATTY. 


HIT NO. 58.—While lecturing at Hanna, 
Ind., now Idaville, as the committee was 
looking about the audience for a subject for 

ublic examination, a volunteer came 
orward and desired me to examine his 
head, and as soon as the committee dis- 
covered that I had a volunteer they told me 
to go on with him. After taking three 
measurements of his head in three different 
directions, I opened on the poor fellow for 
the benefit of my audience, and made him 
out a pretty bad fellow, which he took very 
calmly. few weeks after this I opened a 
course of lectures at the Court House in 
Monticello, Ind. Here the sheriff came to 
me and told me he had a prisoner in jail 
that wanted to see me. I there found this 
very same man ; he had been arrested ona 
reward notice from Missouri, where he was 
wanted for stealing horses. He was sent 
for anumber of years to the Missouri State 
Prison. F. 0. SEMELROTH. 


HIT NO. 54.—The following you may 
call a hit or a coincidence, I can vouch for 
its truth. In the year 1889, Prof. Nelson 
Sizer examined the head of a gentleman 
who was a member of the class stud 
Phrenology in the American Institute o 
Phrenology in New York. The writer had 
the privilege ®of reading the delineation 

ven by the Professor, and was struck by 

e following sentence: ‘‘If some one in 
great straits should come to you for help 
you would consider it the greatest compli- 
ment that could be paid you.” 

Now twenty-four hours before the time 
the delineation was given, a lady member 
of the class had appealed to the gentleman 
or pecuniary assistance, she having failed to 
receive expected money from home and 
being entirely out._ The money arrived the 
same day by a later mail. e incident, 
however, I believe was not known to any 
one but the a and lady and, so far 
as I know, never been mentioned by 
either party up to the present time. 


E. L. 


HIT NO. 55—A PLUCKY WOMAN.— 
A young man and his wife called on me for 
examination. The lady, a plucky little wo- 
man of about twenty summers, took the 
chair. In the course of the delineation I 
told her she was an excellent judge of hu- 
man nature, could read strangersat a glance, 
and could rely upon her judgment as being 
correct. ‘‘ But,” I said, ‘you have alto- 
gee too much temper for your own good. 

a peddler would come to your door, and 
you did not want any of his goods, you 
would tell him to stay out, and if he did not 
leave at once you would take thestove poker 
or broom handle and show him you were 
mistress of that house. ‘‘ She laughed, and 
said she lived in the upper story in a large 
city, and one day some one knocked and she 
opened the door,and there stood one of those 
street peddlers. She told him to stay out, 
and started to shut the door, but he pushed 
against it and was coming in. She gave 
him a push and picked up the broom, and 
he turned to go down the stairs, but missed 
the step, and he and his goods rolled to the 
bottom of the stairs. She watched him pick 
himself up, and said, ‘‘ I guess the next time 
I tell you to — out you will obey.” The 
pedlar never called on her again. 

V. G. SPENCER, 


HIT NO. 56—A young lady, total stranger 
tome came, with adoctors wife to have her 
head examined. I said your head is rather 
wide, especially at Secretiveness, and you 
must be sly and inclined to play tricks, and 
ep your friends and acquaintances in the 
dark as to many of your doings. 

The young lady said nothing, but the 
Doctor’s wife objected. She could not be- 
lieve it. Ihad certainly made a mistake 
on that point. 

Only a few months had when her 
most intimate friends made the discovery 
that she had been married seven months, 
without their knowledge. And among them 
was the other lady. 

She believes in Phrenology since. 

Durango, Col. JOHN CONRAD. 


HIT NO. 57.—In 1886 Prof. E. W. Hei- 
ser examined and said I would make a good 
steady book-keeper. I was teaching, and 
had not thought of being a bookkeeper. 
Two years , and an evening class in 
bookkeeping was formed, which I joined, 
and completed the course. The bookkeeper 
in a large establishment for merchandise 
and banking had resigned, and I was asked 
to help them for a month. That month 
has not ended, ee three years have 

At the end of the second year I 
was made special partner, and now have 
charge of the office work of both branches 
of the business. 


West Salem, Ill. G. SOHWARZLOSE. 
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PRACTICAL MENTAL SCIENCE IN CHILD EDUCATION. 


CONSIDERATION of the laws 
which govern the manifestation 
of the mental faculties and their com- 
binations in the production of character 
is always interesting to the readers of 
this magazine, and needs no formal in- 
troduction. There are forty or more 
elements that enter into the composition 
of mind, and every individual above 
the level of the idiot possesses them all; 
but the degree in which they are pos- 
sessed, and the manner in which they 
combine in activity vary greatly, and 
thus arises the great diversity of talent 
and disposition which we observe among 
men. ‘‘In chemical science,” says Mr. 
Combe, ‘‘one combination of elemen- 
tary ingredients produces a medicine of 
sovereign virtue in removing pain; an- 
other combination of the same elements, 
but differing in their relative propor- 
tions, brings forth a mortal poison. In 
human nature also, one combination of 
faculties may produce a midnight mur- 
derer and thief, anothera Franklin a 
Howard or a Fry, glowing with charity 
to man.” 

It is the province of mental philos- 
ophy, not only to unfold the simple ele- 
ments of mind, but also to disclose the 
laws of their activity and combination, 
and why they exist in such varying de- 
grees of strength in different individuals. 
It should not only explain why one in- 
dividualis artful, treacherous, cruel, 
and dishonest, and another upright, 
truthful, kind and just; but it should 
also teach how the artful may be made 
upright, the treacherous truthful, the 
cruel kind, and the dishonest just. We 
search in vain through the writings of 
the older metaphysicians for any ex- 
planation of the fact that men possess 
the various appetites, desires, talents, 
etc., which they ascribe to them in 
widely different degrees, or for any laws 
which govern the activity and develop- 
ment of these faculties which may be 
reduced to practice. ,; They treat of Im- 


agination, Reason, Judgment, the De- 
sire of Property, Esteem and Power, 
Parental Affection, Love, Friendship, 
Gratitude, Benevolence, etc., but they 
give no rational explanation of the 
reason why one individual soars in fancy 
to the clouds, while another never rises 
in imagination above the dull things of 
earth ; why one spends his whole life in 
heaping together property far beyond his 
need or his capacity to enjoy, while an- 
other knows no pleasure equal to that 
of squandering what another has care- 
fully hoarded; why one remembers 
gratefully the smallest favor, and is 
filled with tenderest sympathy atthe 
sight of poverty or distress, while an- 
other scarcely knows the feeling of ob- 
ligation, and is dead to benevolence 
and compassion. And when we look 
for practical rules for the direction and 
development of these faculties, we find 
only vague reasoning and speculation in 
regard to the existence of the different 
mental faculties and the province which 
they occupy in the manifestation of 
mind. 

The mental science whichis my guide 
meets all these requirements. It not only 
explains the existenceof such talents 
and traits of character as we observe 
among men, butwhy they are mani- 
fested in such different degrees of 
strength, how they combine in the pro- 
duction of character, and the laws 
which govern their activity and develop- 
ment. We know that the mind, being 
dependent for its manifestation upon 
mental organs, will be affected by the 
condition of these organs,and their con- 
dition will depend on the same general 
physiological laws which govern the 
other parts of the body. They are all 
liable to disease, and then they give 
forth a perverted manifestation. In- 
sanity results from disease in one or 
several of the mental organs, and the 
character of the insanity will take its 
direction from the function of the de- 
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ranged organs. If the organ of Parental 
Love be diseased, the insanity may take 
the form of extreme solicitude for chil- 
dren. If Veneration be affected, relig- 
ious insanity will be the result. Self 
Esteem in its deranged activity causes 
one to assume an air of grandeur, and 
to believe himself some great personage 
or even the Most High himself, and so of 
the other faculties. 

Again, as large and healthy lungs are 
essential to the proper performance of 
their peculiar function, and as these 
conditions of size and health depend 
primarily on hereditary transmis- 
sion or proper exercise so the 
vigorous manifestation of any tal- 
ent or trait of character must be the re- 
sult of the activity of large and healthy 
mental organs, and the size and energy 
of these organs are dependent in a very 
great degree upon the hereditary trans- 
mission. Under the general law that 
like tends to produce like, the mental 
characteristics of parents are likely to 
be transmitted to their children, because 
the manifestation of these characteristics 
calls into activity the material organs 
on which they depend. By the laws of 
exercise these organs increase in 
strength and vigor, and by the laws of 
hereditary descent they are transmitted 
in like condition from parents to chil- 
dren. Here we havea most satisfactory 
explanation of phenomena which all 
metaphysicians acknowledge to exist, 
but upon which their systems furnish no 
light. It is indeed difficult to conceive, 
if the mind never operates through the 
agency of any material organ, how 
talents for music, painting, poetry, 
mechanics, or thievish, honest, peaceful 
or quarrelsome dispositions may be 
handed down from parents to children, 
unless we believe that the immortal 
spirit itself is subject to the same laws 
which govern the material and mortal 
body. 

When any of these organs are un- 
usually large the mere stimulus of 
blood is sufficient to excite them to 


activity. They give forth their peculiar 
manifestations spontaneously without 
any regard to the circumstances which 
are favorable to their exercise. In this 
we have an explanation of genius and 
the remarkable exhibition of talents 
and traits of character in infancy, be- 
fore there has been any ‘opportunity 
for instruction and training. If again 
these mental organs are possessed in 
less degree, some external exciting cause 
may be necessary to call them into ex- 
ercise. Every mental organ stands in 
a definite relation to certain external 
objects which are its natural stimuli. 
When any of these objects are presented 
before the mind, the mental organ 
which is naturally related 'to them is 
excited, and we have intellectual per- 
ception, feelings, or emotions in ac- 
cordance with the function of the organ 
which is excited to activity. Thus when 
any object is presented before the eye 
Individuality is aroused to give us a 
notion of its existence. Form is excited 
by its shape, and the other intellectual 
faculties by its remaining properties 
and relations. When musical sounds 
are brought to the ear, the organ of 
Tune is excited, and its function is exer- 
cised in judging of their harmony. 
When any object in distress is brought 
before us, the organ of Benevolence 
starts into activity, and we experience 
the sentiment of pity. When any ob- 
ject threatening danger is perceived, 
Cautiousness is aroused, and ‘we are af- 
fected with the emotion of fear. These 
perceptions, feetings, and emotions are 
irresistible and involuntary when ob- 
jects tending toexcite them are presented. 
By an effort of the will we may repress 
their manifestation, but by no power 
which we possess can we prevent the 
feelings from arising when their natural 
stimuli are brought before the mind. 
From this exposition of the laws and 
modes of activity of the mental organs, 
lessons of the greatest practical impor- 
tance may be deduced, which may be 
clearly apprehended by the most com- 
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mon understanding. When any disease 
attacks the body, the skilful physician 
generally knows from the character of 
the disease what part of the body is af- 
fected, and the remedy it is necessary to 
apply in orderto restore its normal 
function to the deranged organ. So 
when the mind becomes diseased, one 
skilled in this mental philosophy knows 
from the character of the insanity what 
part of the brain is affected, and what 
treatment is necessary. This science 
hasalready proved of incalculable bene- 
fit to this unfortunate classin giving a 
correct basis for the treatment of men- 
tal disorders, and its practical value will 
continue to increase in popular estima- 
tion as it shall become more thoroughly 
understood and practiced. I will give 
you an instance to illustratethe manner 
in which a knowledge of this science 
may be applied in restoring sanity to the 
deranged mind. A man was once 


struck upon the head by another man, 
and shortly after taking passage on a 


train of cars, he exhibited an extraor- 
dinary disposition to laugh and make 
fun of everything he saw. He would 
stand up in the car, and laugh in the 
most vociferous manner at a cow, a 
horse, or anything which might attract 
his attention. A friend who accom- 
panied him adroitly got him on board 
another train, took him back home, and 
had him placed in confinement, sup- 
posing him a fit subject for a lunatic 
asylum. A gentleman, hearing of the 
circumstance, wrote to the father of the 
young man, and explained to him that 
his son had been struck on the mental 
organ of Mirthfulness, which had thus 
become inflamed, and this state of the 
organ was the cause of his son’s irre- 
sistible disposition to laugh. Hence, to 
restore him to a sound mind, it was 
only necessary to restore the organ to 


its normal state, and for this purpose — 


he advised the application of leeches 
and ice to the place where his son 
had been struck. This advice being 
followed, the man was cured entirely 


within five hours of his disposition to 
laugh. But for the knowledge which 
this gentleman possessed the man 
would doubtless have been confined ina 
lunatic asylum; where the inflammation 
of the organ would probably have in- 
creased, and in the end have induced 
incurable disease. 

Much has been said and written 
upon education and training, but few 
have understood the principles upon 
which depend the proper development 
of the mental faculties. Indeed, this 
could hardly be expected, so long as 
these faculties themselves were un- 
known. It is the declaration of this 
science that a man can not be talented 
and virtuous without a good brain. 
Precept, example and training may ac- 
complish much in developing whai is 
in him, but the foundation of all ex- 
cellence in talent and character must 
be laid in his cerebral organization 
before existence has been commenced. 
Hence, if parents would have their 
children intelligent, truthful, and ami- 
able, they should manifest these traits 
of character in their habitual conduct 
previous to the birth of their children 
since it is only by the manifestation of 
these characteristics that the cerebral 
organs on which they depend can be 
exercised, and it is only by their ex- 
ercise that they may be transmitted in 
vigorous condition to their children. 
When once a man is born into the 
world the ‘gates of gifts,” as Emerson 
says, ‘‘are closed’upon him.” Art 
now rezeives her material from the hand 
of nature. To weave a febric of su- 
perior excellence, nature must supply 
material of superior quality, but even 
with inferior material much may be 
accomplished by the skill which is the 
result of acorrect’knowledge of the na- 
tureof the material. Each of our men- 
tal faculties is naturally related to some 
external object, which, when presented 
toit, excites it to activity, and by this 
activity it grows, and increases in 
strengthand facility of action. Every 
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faculty has a legitimate sphere of activ- 
ity, and that character is the most com- 
plete in which every faculty is so devel- 
oped that it may be habitually exercised 
within its sphere. Now, the object of 
education and training is to secure har- 
monious development. Hence the first 
point should be to ascertain what fac- 
ulties are weak and what are strong in 
any individual that we may know, where 
stimulus should be applied; and where 
withdrawn, that those organs which 
are weak may bestrengthened, and that 
those which are too active may be re- 
pressed, and the next is to understand 
what are the objects which are naturally 
adapted to excite these organs to activity. 

Ifa child be disposed to fly in a pas- 
sion on every slight provocation, we may 
know that its mental organs of Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness are un- 
duly active. If it be stubborn and wil- 
ful, Firmness and Self Esteem need to 
be restrained. A deficiency of Conscien- 
tiousness combined with a large develop- 


ment of Secretiveness disposes to lying 
and deceitfulness. Large Alimentive- 
ness inclines it to overeat. Diffidence 
and sensitiveness to praise and blame 
result from overactive Cautiousness, 


and Love of Approbation. Now it is 
the nature of the mental faculties to be 
affected by emotions displayed by other 
individuals corresponding to those 
which they are naturally adapted to 
manifest. A proud and lofty bearing, a 
joyous and mirthful disposition, anger, 
love, hatred, kindness, or good will dis- 
played toward another, naturally excite 
in that other corresponding feelings, 
and constitutethe natural stimuli of the 
mental organs on which these character- 
isticsdepend. Therefore when a child 
manifests a passionate disposition, let 
its parents or teacher be calm, and treat 
it kindly. The natural stimulants of 
Combativeness and Destructiveness will 
thus be withdrawn from these organs, 
and reason andthe higher sentiments 
of Benevolence will be called into activ- 
ity by being presented with their natural 


stimuli. If a child bestubborn, it should 
not be met with counter-stubbornness, 
for this only excites its Firmness to stil! 
greater activity. Every one knows that 
a balky horse is rendered more obstinate 
by the useof the whip, but by kind 
and gentle treatment its stubbornness 
may be overcome. So when we under- 
take to force a man against his will, 
every element of opposition in his na- 
ture is aroused and he shows himself 
ready to make any sacrifice rather than 
yield to force. 

Many parents lament the ingratitude 
of their children, and complain that they 
have brought them up only to bring 
sorrow on their gray hairs. But if they 
will inquire into the causes which have 
cont: ibuted to this result, they will find 
prominent among them, their own hab- 
itual conduct. If they manifest toward 
their children only love, kindness, 
truthfulness and integrity, they develop 
these same characteristics in them ac 
cording to the operation of the law 
which I have just explained. If, on the 
other hand, they are harsh and severe 
toward their children; if the family 
hearth is the scene of bickerings, con- 
tentions, and selfish animosities, they 
need not be surprised if their children 
grow up destitute of the confidence and 
affection which are the golden bonds 
which bind together the members of 
the family. In lamenting the ingrati- 
tude of theirchildren they act as un- 
reasonably as those who would expect 
to gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles; for they are only reaping the 
natural product of the soil which they 
cultivated and the seed which they 
sowed. So ignorant are parents in gen- 
eral of any practically useful philoso- 
phy of mind that those mental organs 
which are the largest, and whose activ- 
ity most need restraining, are often 
just the ones which are most stimu- 
lated, because of the influence which 
they exert over the child’s conduct in 
securing its obedience. If, for instance, 
achild’s Alimentiveness be large, he 
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will experience very great pleasure in 
the gratification of his appetite, and 
the promise of something good to eat 
will be a powerful incentive for him 
to do or refrain from doing whatever 
he may be required. Parents soon 
learn what an influence this character- 
istic gives them over the conduct of a 
child, and a cake, a sugar plum, or a 
stick of candy becomes the standard 
commodity which is habitually given in 
exchange for obedience. The child’s 
respect for parental authority is not de- 
veloped in the least, nor are any appeals 
ever made tohis higher sentiments, or 
his sense of right and wrong, which 
should be the controlling motives of its 
conduct, because it is so much easier 
to secure its obedience by bribing the 
appetite. Thusthe inferior propensity 
of Alimentiveness which, perhaps, needs 
restraining more than any other faculty 
in the child’s mental organization, in- 
creases in strength by this constant 
stimulation till it becomes the chief 
rule of its conduct, as well as a most 
fertile source of physical disease and 
suffering. The Love of Approbation, 
usually a most influential power of 
mind is likewise often used as a lever 
in guiding and controlling the conduct 
of childrén. A large endowment of 
this faculty makes a child extremely 
sensitive to praise and blame, and in 
securing its obedience it is necessary 
only to use flattery or reproach, and 
the child does, or refrains from doing 
whatever is required of it, according 
as it is represented as commendable or 
blameworthy. A false standard of 
right and wrong is thus erected in the 
mind of the child, for it soon comes 
to regard any course of conduct as 
rightand proper in proportion to the 
amount of praise which naturally ac- 
companies it. Whenthe child gets out 
into society, the same inferior sentiment 
which has been continually stimulated 
in childhood remains the controlling 
motive of its conduct, Its measure of 
virtue is thus the applause of society. 


The question is not is such a course of 
conduct right, kind, or just, but what 
will society think of it, and if it only 
meets with the approval of society it is 
adopted, though it may outrage every 
sentiment of Conscientiousness and 
Benevolence. These remarks apply 
with equal force to several other fac- 
ulties, and serve to illustrate the practi- 
cal importance of a knowledge of the 
mental faculties and the laws which 
govern their activity in the training of 
children. In ourintercourse with so- 
ciety, also, this knowledge is of great 
practical value in enabling us by under- 
standing the springs of human conduct, 
to modify our actions so that we may 
avoid exciting the disagreeable elements 
in the characters of those with whom 
we have to deal, and call into play those 
characteristics from which we may de- 
rive the greatest pleasure and bene- 
fit. 

This science, moreover, goes further 
than any system of mental philosophy 
hasever attempted to go, in enabling 
usto judge of mental characteristics 
from external forms. In a company 
composed of poets, painters, musicians, 
mechanics, defaulters, thieves and mur- 
derers, the metaphysician would be 
unable from any principles of his 
science to discover to what class any 
one of these individuals belonged. He 
would know their mental character- 
istics only as he knew their actions, 
and he would be utterly incompetent 
to classify them till he had learned 
tneir characters by actual experience. 
But one skilled in the practical applica- 
tion of this science could go into such 
a company blindfolded, and place each 
individual in the class to which he be- 
longed, without any previous knowledge 
of his talent or character. 

If this science furnishes us with the 
means of doing this, it must surely have 
claims to consideration which raise it 
far above any previous system of men- 
tal philosophy. 

JAMES MO NEILL. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 





SOMEBUDY’S BAIRNIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN AUNTIE’S NOTIONS ABOUT CHILDREN.” 


EW objects, we feel assured, can 
appeal more strongly to the ten- 
derest sympathies of those parents who 
read ‘‘ Child Culture” than a neglected 
baby. Left, uncared for, as hundreds 
must daily be, while the mother goes to 
factory, or laundry, or to earn by char- 
ing her own and children’s bread. Left, 
at best, in the charge of another busy 
mother, or the doubtful keeping of some 
little boy or girl not many years older 
than itself. Sometimes left, unwashed 
and unfed, to cry for hours upon the 
dirty pallet called a bed. Left to scram- 
ble, if old enough, about the draughty 


staircase, getting earaches and inflamed 
eyes, even if some horrible fall does not 
result in long continued suffering and 
disease ; or to crawl into the street and 
sit about on the cold stones, bareheaded 
and half-clad, until bronchitis super- 
vening lays the foundation of a weak 


chest for life. Or left tied into a ram- 
shackle perambulator, in cutting east 
wind or broiling sun, to suck a sour and 
empty bottle or dislocate its poor little 
neck in uneasy slumbers, while the 
small child in charge goes off to play at 
‘*hop-scotch ” round the corner. 

These miseries are the common lot of 
the infants of the poor, and that many 
succumb beneath their hardships the 
newspaper records too often show. 

Contrast such circumstances, then, 
with the surroundings of those fortunate 
little ones who are daily boarders at 
Mrs. Hilton’s Creche, in Stepney Cause- 
way, London—a blessed work now in 
the twentieth year of its successful 
career. 

Clean and warm, well and regularly 


fed, they toddle blissfully about the large 
rooms, or tumble in safety upon the 
railed-in mattress which lies on the 
floor of the nursery, and with its half- 
dozen happy occupants, suggests the 
idea of a pen of little human lambs. 
Ranged along the walls are cosy swing 
cots, each furnished with an invention 
of Mrs. Hilton’s in the shape of holland 
bands, to fasten round the baby and 
guard against the possibility of a fall. 
And kind nurses, who are genuinely 
fond of their tiny lodgers, are at hand to 
tend them all. 

In this day nursery, on the occasion 
of our visit, were twenty-six little tots 
under two years old, and not one of 
them was crying! Indeed, so sweet 
were the rosebud faces and bright the 
eyes that grew round with wonder on 
our entrance, that it was difficult to be- 
lieve that they ever do cry. But the 
nurse says that in the morning when 
they are being washed is the most favor- 
able time for judging of the power of 
their lungs, a chorus of five or six being 
then occasionally heard. 

For a soap-and-water greeting does 
each youngster receive immediately on 
its arrival. This is generally found 
essential. 

The clothes they are brought in are 
taken off and hung up in bags in a 
draught to air, and the neat, clean gar- 
ments belonging to the institution are 
substituted. Every baby has a basin 
and towel to itself; also when necessary 
a brush ; this is to prevent the possible 
spread of any skin or scalp complaint 
from which it may be suffering, though 
for obvious reasons cases of contagious 
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disease cannot be admitted. They are 
washed thoroughly on the nurse's knee, 
never put into a bath. ‘‘The mothers 
would think we were going to drown 
them,” she said. 

The older children, from two to five 
years of age, are in another room, but 
look as clean and happy in their neat 
holland blouses. When we saw them 
they were just going to have their 
‘*tea” of bread and butter and milk; 
this is alternated with bread and treacle, 
or bread and dripping. At five years of 
age they are claimed by the School 
Board. During the past year a kind 
friend presented them with a nursery 
yacht, capable of holding eight children, 
and the delight it has afforded may well 
be imagined. 

Upstairs is the infirmary, where sickly 
little ones are tenderly cared for and 
fed upon specially nourishing diet. The 
improvement in the tiny patients’ ap- 
pearance usually brought about by the 
unwonted comforts of this room are a 


source of much pleasure to those in 


charge. “He was as thin as a rabbit 
when he came,” said the nurse, indicat- 
ing a wee boy of seven months old, 
whose large, intelligent eyes were 
turned toward a merrily jingling musi- 
cal box in the corner, ‘‘ but he’s bonny 
now.” 

All this at a charge to mothers of two- 
pence per head for a twelve-hour day, 
and to widows only a penny! And 
from 80 to 100 babies are accommodated 
every day. 

From the Creche we pass into the 
Orphan Home, where are forty resi- 
dents of from one to ten years of age. 
Here boys are kept untilfour years old, 
and girls till about nine. At the latter 
age parents are often able to take them 
back, or if not, they are drafted off to 
the branch home at Feltham, which has 
accommodation for sixteen residents, 
who are being trained for domestic ser- 
vice, and batches of eight children at a 
time from the London Home who re- 
quire change of air. 


The cots in both institutions are pret- 
tily named after favorite flowers and 
herbs ; we noted the ‘‘Morning Glory,” 
the ‘‘Sweetbriar,” the Southernwood” 
and the ‘‘Christmas Rose.” Many of 
these need ‘‘adoption,” and we may 
mention that, with the mothers’ pence, 
£15 will provide for a child for one year 
in the Home, £10 in the Infirmary and 
£6 in the Creche. 

There are numberless ways of helping 
forward this good work, adapted to the 
means and capabilities of almost every 
one. Clothes are especially needed ; 
little frocks, for summer and winter 
wear, flannel petticoats with calico 
bodies, holland pinafores, undercloth- 
ing, socks, boots or shoes for children 
of from three weeks to nine years are 
always acceptable, as are toys, picture 
books, provisions of al] kinds, fruit and 
flowers ; and collecting boxes may also 
be had. One dear little maiden, who is 
being early taught to find happiness in 
the pleasure of others, recently cele- 
brated hersixth birthday by providing a 
grand tea party treat at the Home for 
the tiny orphans, She spent her birth- 
day present in the purchase of sponge 
cakes, milk, bread and jam and bread 
and butter sprinkled with ‘‘ hundreds 
and thousands,” this latter novelty being 
an especial fancy ofher own. She her- 
self presided at the feast, and distributed 
bonbons to the delightful children. We 
feel sure thatshe did not enjoy the even- 
ing a whit less than the happiest of 
them. 

Is not this just the form of charity to 
touch the heart of every mother who 
reads these lines? Mrs. Hilton is always 
willing toimpart her valuable experi- 
ence and advice to others, and a Creche 
there should certainly be in every town 
in the land. Surely, help for its support 
would be forthcoming. She whose 
circle of healthy, merry little ones is a 
source of unclouded joy would present 
her thank-offering in pity for those 
fatherless, or worse than fatherless 
babes who are thus thrown upon the 
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care of strangers ; she who knows what about the empty cot at home, making it 
it is to bend anxiously overa sick child less lonely and sad. Parents would give 
would give the infirmarya tender place out of true fatherly and motherly sym- 
in her heart. The bereaved mother pathy, and the childless might here find 
could find no lovelier memorial of her a satisfying object for their pent-up 
gathered flower than the perpetual sup- parent love. Everybody could surely 
port of an orphaned little one, andthe do something, and there could not pos- 
thought of the homeless birdling that sibly be any good work appealing more 
her Jove had provided with a cosy nest, eloquently to the tenderness of all. 
would surely shed a heavenly light JENNIE CHAPPEL. 


THE ESSENTIAL OF EARLY EDUCATION. 


N educator who is earnestly im- Literary and mathematical studies are 
pressed by the importance of nota sufficient preparation in the great 
early attention to practical development, majority of cases for the work of the 
quotes from Kingsley as follows: world—they develop introspective habit 
“The first thing for a boy tolearn, too exclusively. In future, boys and 
after obedience and morality, isa habit girls generally must not be confined to 
of observation—a habit of using his desk studies; they must not only learn 
eyes. It matters little what you use a good deal about things, they must 
them on, provided you do use them. also be taught how to do things, and to 
They say knowledge is power, and soit this end must learn how others before 
is. But only the knowledge which you them have done things by actually re- 
get by observation. Many a manisvery peating—not by merely reading about— 
learned in books, and has read for years what others have done. We ask, in 
and years, and yet he is useless. He fact, that the use of eyes and hands in 
knows about all sorts of things, but he unraveling the meaning of the won- 
can’t do them. When you set himto drous changes which are going on 
do work, he makes a mess of it. Heis around us in the world of nature shall 
what you call a pedant, because he has_ be taught systematically in schools gen- 
not used his eyes and ears. . . . erally—that is to say, that the endeavor 
Now, I don’t mean to undervalue book shall be made to inculcate the habits of 
learning, . . . but the greatuseof observing accurately, of experimenting 
a public school education to you is, not exactly, of observing and experiment- 
so much to teach you things asto teach ing with a clearly defined and logical 
you howtolearn. . . . And what purpose, and of logical reasoning from 
does the art of learning consist in? observation and the results of experi- 
First and foremost in the art of observ- mental inquiry, Scientific habits and 
ing. That is, the boy who.uses hiseyes method must be universally taught. We 
best on his book and observes the words ask to be at once admitted to equal rights 
and letters of his lesson most accurately with the three R’s—it is no question of 
and carefully; that is the boy who an alternative subject. This cannot be 
learns his lesson best, I presume. . too clearly stated, and the battle must 
Therefore, Isay, that everything be fought out on this issue within the 

which helps a boy’s powers of observa- next few years. 
tion helps his power of learning; and I The importance of entering on the 
know from experience that nothing right course when the time comes that 
helps that so much as the study of the this claim is admitted—as it inevitably 
world about you.” must be when the general public and 
Continuing for himself— those who direct our educational sys- 
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tem realize its meaning—cannot be ex- 
aggerated. The use of eyes and hands 
—scientific method—cannot be taught 
by means of the blackboard and chalk, 
or even by experimental lectures and 
demonstrations alone; individual eyes 
and hands must be actually and per- 
sistently practiced, and from the very 
earliest period in the school career. 
Such studies cannot be postponed until 
the technical college or university is 
reached ; the faculties which can there 
receive their highest development must 
not have been allowed to atrophy 
through neglect durirg the years spent 
at school. 

This is a point of fundamental 
importance. At school the habit 
is acquired of learning lessons—of learn- 
ing things from books, and after a time 
it isan easy operation to a boy or girl 
of fair mental capacity, given the neces- 
sary books, to learn what is known 
about a particular subject. One out- 


come of this, in my experience, par- 


ticularly in the case of the more capable 
student, is the confusion of shadow with 
substance. ‘‘ Why should I trouble to 
make all these experiments which take 
up so much time, which require so much 
care, and which yield a result so small 


in proportion to the labor expended, 
when I can gain the information by 
reading a page or so in such and such a 
text book ?” is the question I have often 
known put by highly capable studenis. 
They fail to realize the object in view— 
that they are studying method; that 
their object should be to learn how to 
make use of text-book information by 
studying how such information has 
been gained ; and to prepare themselves 
for the time when they wil) have ex- 
hausted the information at their dis- 
posal, and are unprovided with a text- 
book—when they will have to help 
themselves. I am satisfied that the one 
remedy for this acquired disease is to 
commence experimental studies at the 
very earliest possible moment, so that 
children may from the outset learn to 
acquire knowledge by their own effcrts; 
to extend infantile practice—for it is ad- 
mitted that the infant learns much by 
experimenting—and the Kindergarten 
system into the school, so that experi- 
menting and observing become habits. 
The vast majority of young children 
naturally like such work, and it is to 
be feared that our system of education 
is mainly responsible for the decay of 
the taste with advancing years. 


———— 4 


THE SHADOWS 


NDER the above title an article 

lately appeared in the Westmin- 

ster Teacher that putsin so strong relief 

the influence of personal conduct. 

We give space for the following ab- 
stract : 

Every one of us casts a shadow. 
There hangs about us a sort of penum- 
bra, a strange indefinable something 
which we call personal influence, which 
has its effects on every other life on 
which it falls. It goes with us wherever 
we go. It is not something we can have 
when we want to have it and then lay 
aside when we will, as we lay asidea 
garment. It is something that always 
pours out from our life, like light from 


WE CAST. 


a lamp, like heat from flame, like per 
fume from a flower. 

The ministry of personal influence is 
something very wonderful. Without 
being conscious of it we are always im- 
pressing others by this strange power 
that goes out from us. Others watch 
us and their actions are modified by 
ours. Many a life has been started on a 
career of beauty and blessing by the in- 
fluence of a noble act. Every true soul 
is impressed continually by the glimpses 
it has of loveliness, of holiness or of 
nobleness in others. One kind deed 
often inspires many kindnesses. Here 
is a story from a newspaper of the other 
day which illustrates this. A little 
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newsboy entered a car on an elevated 
railway, and slipping into a seat was 
soon asleep. Presently two young ladies 
came in and took seats opposite to him. 
The child’s feet were bare, his clothes 
were ragged and his face was pinched 
and drawn, showing marks of hunger 
and suffering. The young ladies noticed 
him and, seeing that his cheek rested 
against the hard window-sill, one of 
them arose and, quietly raising his head, 
slipped her muff under it for a pillow. 

The kind act was observed, and now 
mark its influence. An old gentleman 
in the next seat, without a word, held 
out a silver quarter to the young lady, 
nodding toward the boy. After a 
moment’s hesitation she took it, and as 
she did so another man handed her a 
dime, a woman across the aisle held out 
some pennies, and almost before the 
young woman realized what she was 
doing she was taking a collection, every 
one in the car passing her something 
for the poor boy. Thus from the young 
woman's one gentle act there had gone 
. out a wave of influence touching the 
hearts of two score of people and lead- 
ing each of them to do something. 

Common life is full of just such illus- 
trations of the influence of kindly deeds. 
Every good life leaves in this world a 
twofold ministry, that of the things it 
does directly to bless others, and that of 
the silent influence it exerts, through 
which others are made better, or in- 
spired to do like good things. 

The influence which our dead have 
over us is ofttimes very great. We 
think we have lost them when we see 
their faces no more, nor hear their 
voices, nor receive the accustomed 
kindnesses at their hands. But in many 
cases there is no doubt that what our 
loved ones do for us after they are gone 
is quite as important as what they could 
have done for us had they stayed with 
us. The memory of beautiful lives is a 
benediction softened and made more 
rich and impressive by the svurrow 
which their departure caused. The in- 


fluence of such sacred memories is in a 
certain sense more tender than that of 
life itself. 

It must be remembered that not all 
influence is good. Evil deeds also have 
influence. Bad men live, too, after they 
are gone. Cried a dying man whose 
life had been full of harm to others: 
“‘Gather up my influence and bury it 
with me in my grave.” But the frantic, 
remorseless wish was in vain. The man 
went out of the world, but his influence 
stayed behind him, its poison to work 
for ages in the lives of others. 

We need, therefore, to guard our in- 
fluence with most conscientious care. 
It is a crime to fling into the street an 
infected garment which may carry con- 
tagion to men’s homes. It is a worse 
crime to send out a printed page bear- 
ing words infected with the virus of 
moral death. The men who prepare 
and publish the vile literature which to- 
day goes everywhere, polluting and de- 
filing innocent lives, will have a fearful 
account to render when they stand at 
God’s bar to meet their influence. If 
we would make our lives worthy of 
God and a blessing to the world, we 
must see to it that nothing we do shall 
influence others in the slightest degree 
to evil. 2 

In the early days of American art 
there went from this country to London 
a young artist of genius and of a pure 
heart. He was poor, but had an in- 
spiration for noble living as well as fine 
painting. Among his pictures was one 
that in itself was pure, but that by a 
sensuous mind might possibly be inter- 
preted in an evil way. A lover of art 
saw this picture and purchased it. But 
when it was gone the young artist began 
to think of its possible hurtful influence 
over the weak, and his conscience 
troubled him. He went to his patron 
and said: ‘‘I have come to buy back 
my picture.” The purchaser could not 
understand him. ‘Didn’t I pay you 
enough for it? Do you need money ?” 
he asked. ‘‘I am poor,” replied the 
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artist,” ‘‘ but my art is my life. Its mis- 
sion must be good. The influence of 
that picture may possibly be harmful. 
I cannot be happy with it before the 
eyes of the world. It must be with- 
drawn.” 

We should keep watch over our words 
and deeds not only in their intent and 
purpose, but also in their possible in- 
fluence over others. There may be 


liberties which in us lead to no danger, 
but which to others with less stable 
character and less helpful environments 
would be full of peril. 


It is part of our 


duty to think of these weaker ones and 
of the influence of our example upon 
them. We may not do anything in our 
strength and security which might pos- 
sibly harm others. We must be willing 
to sacrifice our liberty if by its exercise 
we endanger another's soul. This is the 
teaching of St. Paul in the words: ‘‘ It 
is good not to eat flesh, nor to drink 
wine, nor to do anything whereby thy 
brother stumbleth;” and “If meat 
maketh my brother to offend, I will 
eat no flesh while the world standeth, 
lest 1 make my brother to offend.” 





RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS. 


“ RAIN upachild in the way he 
should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.” 

No greater responsibility is assumed 
by parents than that of training and 
rearing children. To be intrusted with 
the direction of the formative stage of 
character, to realize that the influence 
and direction given may prove to be for 
the weal or woe of the child, and to feel 
many times in great doubt and hesitation 
as to what course to pursue, are re- 
sponsibilities which few feel fully com- 
petent to assume. It is sufficiently well 
known that a considerable portion of 
the children who grow up are not what 
they should be. Some become wild and 
thoughtless, and are led into the ways 
of the bad; others become criminal, 
and are given over to reformatories and 
prisons; others become skeptical and 
scoff at religion. Who is responsible 
for these results? Are the parents to 
blame? Have they failed to train up 
the child in the way he should go, and 
he has gone wrong in consequence of 
that failure? These are serious ques- 
tions, and to parents painful ones. 

There is no doubt that early and judi- 
cious training will do much for a child 
in the way of establishing it in a course 
of virtue and goodness. Children are 
easily influenced and moulded by those 
with whom they are associated. If the 


children are guided and directed until 
good habits are formed, they are thereby 
surrounded by safeguards to keep them 
from evil. All know how difficult it is 
to break away from a bad habit. It 
should be remembered that it is equally 
difficult to break away from a good habit 
of equal strength. Harriet Martineau, 
writing upon the training of children, 
said : ‘‘ Everybody sees and everybody 
has felt the difficulty of breaking bad 
habits, and that there is no security to 
virtue so strong as long-formed good 
habits, but my observation compels me 
to think that scarcely anybody is aware 
of the whole truth—that every human 
being (except such as are born defective) 
might be made perfectly good if his 
parents were wise enough to do all that 
might be done by the power of habit. 
This seems a bold thing to say, but I am 
convinced that it is true.” Parents are 
not wise enough to enable them to so 
conduct their process of training chil- 
dren as to attain the fullest success pos- 
sible. A great deal can be done by every 
parent, and it is important that they 
shou'd realize how much can be done. 
The younger the child for whom the pro- 
cess is begun the more readily may it be 
moulded and established in the right 
way. Iftheearly training is properly 
conducted such strong habits of doing 
right will have become established that 
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in after years they will not be departed 

from. Parents are intrusted with the 

management of their early training. 
HENRY REYNOLDS, M.D. 


—_ 0 


To Mvuce JUVENILE LITERATURE.— 
The economist notes with much mis- 
giving the prodigious quantities of en- 
tertaining books published for children 
nowadays, and it is well that the matter 


was the subject of an address given at 


Chautauqua last summer by one cour- 
ageous and practical woman, Miss Agnes 
Repplier. She said in the course of a 
paper on reading : 

‘* A child has now ten books to read, 
where his father had but one He reads 
all ten hastily and superficially, and, 
when a year is past, remembers nothing 
about any of them. He has no leisure 
given him to think ; no chance for that 
slow speculation which alone can open 
the pores of his mind, and, what is in- 
finitely worse, no real love for one out 
of the many volumes that crowd his 
nursery shelves. Fairy tales and books 
of adventure, boy trappers and boy ex- 
plorers in every corner of the world, 
volumes of jumbled information and 
volumes of vulgar cant, stories of little 
English noblemen and little American 
newsboys, senseless rhymes beautifully 
illustrated, juvenile monthlies and 
weeklies, magazines and papers—all 
these jostle each other in bewildering 
confusion, are read, thrown aside, and 
replaced by a new array. How can we 
expect a child whose taste is vitiated in 
this way to have any appetite for more 
sustaining food; how can we expect 
him to exert his own dormant faculties, 
when all the books he handles are writ- 
ten carefully down to the level, are 
made as puerile as possible, with a view 
to being understood quickly and without 
an effort ? 

‘*A certain proportion of juvenile liter- 
ature is wholesome and necessary, and 
there are few sadder sights in Christen- 
dom than the little girls(little boys don’t 


sin much in this way) who makes be- 
lieve she is enjoying Miss Austen, or 
Thackeray, or her Grecian history, when 
she is really yearning for a fairy tale or 
the Swiss Family Robinson. But there 
are many good authors who can find 
their way without direction straight to 
the youthful heart, and there are many 
masterpieces of literature which must be 
read in childhood to be thoroughly en- 
joyed. There is no use in waiting until 
we are grown up to read Ivanhoe and 
Rob Roy, The Vicar of Wakefield, Paul 
and Virginia, Vathek, Robinson Crusoe, 
Pilgrim’s Progress and Homer’s Iliad. 
Ten chances to one we will not care for 
them if we do; the time for them is 
when we are young, when our imagina- 
ions are warm and responsive, when we 
are too innocent to see harm, too igno- 
rant to note defects, too pliant and im- 
petuous not to be aroused by the thrill 
of a master’s touch. 





THE CHILD BY THE LAKE-SIDE. 


Sweet, shimmering sunlight, in what happy 
case 


Thou liftest o’er the scene thy radiant face ! 

Mirrors of beauty summer sets around 

Throw back thy rays in infinite rebound. 

Sparkling amid the crystal waters’ play 

Lights coruscating prisms dance merrily, 

The sharp cliff-mica through the burnished air 

Strikes fantasies of sunshine everywhere ; 

And while these myriad bright, unconscious 
forms, 

Thy glance illumines and thy glory warms, 

On the white, shining strand thy smile more 
sweet 

Kisses the glistened curve of dimpled feet, 

Linger o’er hildhood’s contour pure and fine, 

Flashes in light and grace from every line, 

Showing, amid fair nature’s fairest sheen. 

A little child as beauty’s peerless queen. 

—LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


—_—s0—___ 


Respect the child, respect him to the 
end, but also respect yourself. Bethe 
companion of his thought, the friend of 
his friendship, the lover of his virtue— 
but no kinsman of hissin. Let him find 
you so true to yourself that you are the 
irreconcilable hater of his vice, and the 
imperturbable slighter of his trifling. 
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COMMON SINS AGAINST HEALTH, 


E recognize in medicine a line of 
treatment known as a level- 
ing down process. That is, having 
tried in vain to raise the level of health 
at which an individual lives, having 
found that he cannot be placed in pos- 
session of the energies of health with- 
out rousing the telltale cry of old sins 
committed against his constitution, 
without his physical conscience raising 
the spectre of remorse and repining so 
wofully as to make life intolerable, our 
only expedient is to systematically lower 
the standard of health, to deaden the 
healthy consciousness, so that instead 
of reaching up in remorseful imaginings 
it shall content itself with a mean of 
lower levels. We give, therefore, nerve 
depressants, and limit the food supplies 
until the energies are so lowered that 
they cannot afford the luxury of aspira- 
tion, and so no further remorseful re- 
grets are awakened. We have no 
alternative than this. Our patient must 
live, and if he cannot live luxuriously 
and as agentleman, with an honorable 
competency, a constitutional inherit- 
ance which furnishes him with life’s 
luxuries and enjoyments, he must needs 
live as a day laborer, from hand to 
mouth, with his mental as well as his 
physical possibilities degraded toa lower 
plane. 
A chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link; a man‘is no stronger 


than its weakest organ. If he have, for 
example, willfully spoiled his digestive 
capacity by alcoholic or food excess, all 
his powers must henceforward be mea- 
sured by the degree of this incapacity, 
all bis forces must be readjusted to the 
weakness of this one. 

We can imagine a physical conscience 
which, healthily aspiring and efficient, 
would, on the removal of injurious in- 
fluences, gradually restore the weak- 
ened organs to their former state of 
health, the ideal of health permeating 
the system and rousing the degenerated 
cells to a sense of former excellence and 
capability. Such recuperative power 
should be possible to all; it, however, ex- 
ists but rarely, and in those only whose 
consciousness is sensitive and quick, 
and will not rest until the lowered stan- 
dard is raised to its previous height. 
Having but few such fine consciences to 
deal with, treatment lies usually in the 
direction of lowering the general forces 
to the inefficiency of one. 

In recognizing that science has been 
compelled to give way to popular feel- 
ing, and to sacrifice occasionally human 
interests to expediency, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that medicine is only 
one of many means we use to destroy 
our bodily sense of rectitude. The 
greater number of us start in life with 
this object set before us as aduty. We 
do not look upon our body’s sensitive- 
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ness as something which subtends our 
body’s health, and there‘ore something 
to be as carefully preserved as our love 
of truth and honor. 

We regard it rather asa weakness to 
be overcome, an element of self-indul- 
gence which relaxes the tone of our 
physique. And this it may be, if over- 
cultivated, but, in fear of erring, we 
generally spoil the delicate elasticity of 
this bond whose power of recoil is the 
measure of hea'th. The Spartans sys- 
tematically lowered the temperature of 
their emotional sense, and regarding the 
condition of ice as the highest form of 
the current of feeling, chilled and re- 
pressed it until all tender human affec- 
tion was frozen at its source. 

In very similar fashion do we regard 
and maltreat the natural physical sensi- 
tiveness of the body. We enforce hard 
studies and long hours of application 
and athletics upon delicate, highly- 
strung boys and girls, whose bodily con- 
science cries out in weariness and anz- 
mia and disease at the strain which is 
put upon it. We know better than to 
expose the unformed, ignorant moral 
nature of the child to temptation it 
knows not how to resist; we first 
strengthen in gentleness its quiet, deli- 
cate growth, nurturing and cherishing 
it according to its needs, asa higher part 
which must not be rudely dealt with and 
blighted. Were we to do likewise with 
the body, we should soon attain what is 
so vital a need of to-day, something 
which at least approximates to a stand- 
ard of health. 

“I train my child to do without flan- 
nels, to wear the same clothing winter 
and summer, and to go about with so 
much length of bare leg, bare arm, and 
bare throat and chest. It hardens him 
so that he does not feel the cold,” we 
hear our neighbor say, which translated 
reads, ‘‘I so accustom the child to being 
constantly cold; I by use so harden the 
sensitiveness of his nervoussystem, that 
it no longer complains because the limbs 
are chilled and ill-nourished, the blood 


stagnant, and the general vitality de- 
pressed”; his physical conscience has 
become blunted in the same way that 
the fine delicacy of his skin has become 
coarsened by exposure, and it will, with- 
out protest, endure a degree of tempera- 
ture which is distinctly injurious to 
health. 

Where, in the name of all that is in- 
terrogative, is the advantage? The 
deteriorating effect of constant cold is 
not avoided; the system must suffer 
though it is voiceless, in exactly the 
same manner that the child’s moral de- 
velopment would suffer by relation 
with constant falsehood, even though 
his sense of right and wrong were so 
spoiled by custom that he did not falter 
and cry out: ‘‘I am a liar, and must 
suffer for my sins.” 

We overwalk and overwork our chil- 
dren till, tired of emitting its dumb pro- 
test of pallid lips and weary eyes, the 
system at last breaks down in illness, 
which is a louder, more indignant re- 
bellion against its ill usage. But it is 
of no use; the prostration is not rightly 
understood as a withdrawal of the forces 
from their normal distribution, in order 
that they may be devoted to the recuper- 
ation of some one or other exhausted 
faculty; we continue our regime of de- 
pressing and dulling the physical con- 
science till this barometer of health no 
longer responds to the influence it is its 
duty to notify, no longer registers the 
degree of injuriousness of such influ- 
ences. 

**T can walk from morning till night 
without tiring; I can bicycle or play 
cricket all day long and never feel 
it!’ your friend will tell you, glo- 
rying in these unnatural powers of 
his constitution. His face is sallow 
and drawn, and marked with nervous, 
anxious lines; his lips are white 
and heavy ; his frame is emaciated; his 
shoulders bent. If you have formed an 
ideal of physical excellence and comely 
health, he stands before you its striking 
antithesis. Yet he can, as he tells you, 
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perform great feats of endurance ; he 
seems almost tireless in his energy. 
How can this be? Whatsoever may be 
hischaracteristics, no one with a soul for 
physiology suspects them of being any- 
thing but morbid. And that they are. 

His physical sensitiveness is dulled 
and does not cry out in healthy reactive 
energy ; it does not even quietly tell its 
truth of the body’s utter weariness and 
reduction to its lowest ebb. It is a dull 
brutish conscience which does not even 
mumble in revolt. But the informed 
eye can see what his conscience’s eye 
should be the first to perceive. It seems 
a beautiful piece of living sensitiveness 
reduced to a thing of mechanical action 
and automatism ; of senses dulled, and 
cells deteriorated, of elastic fibre ren- 
dered rigid ; of springy cartilages calci- 
fied ; of delicate nervous tissue, which 
was meant to thrill and throb with the 
subtle joy of life, degraded into mere 
telegraph wires for the transmission of 
muscle messages; of eyes that were 
made beautiful with feeling and sym- 
pathetic to the loveliness they saw, de- 
generated into mere organs of vision ; 
of lips which were modeled in nature’s 
workroom, curved with fine feeling and 
sweet human dignity, marvellously 
formed alike for strong and tender 
speech, converted into mere gateways 
for the ingestion of material to be manu- 
factured into muscularity ; of a frame 
which was intended to express the 
strength and gracefulness and subtlety 
of evoluted man, egenerated into a 
system of motor levers; of sensitive 
nervous fingers transformed into mere 
instruments of utility, of the hardening 
of tender hands, hands that were 
made tender to touch the world’s 
wounds. All this is apparent to him 
who reads truly; but the conscience 
whose duty it is to arrest the downward 
progress lies blind and dumb before it, 
blighted in its early growth, stunted in 
its later development. 

All conditions of nerve-exhaustion 
result from a dull, unspeaking con- 


science, which allows this rapid consti- 
tutional disturbance to be a facilis 
descensus. Many persons would have 
been saved from such a state of consti- 
tutional bankruptcy had a healthy (!) 
illness stayed their downward progress; 
insisted upon rest for the recruiting of 
their energies, called for a halt that the 
health standard might be raised. 

It is the ranks of nerve-exhaustion 
which furnish the above-described type 
of untiring energy ; his energy is nerve 
irritability, not nerve force; his endur- 
ance is pot patience, but callous physical 
insensibility. The degenerate excesses 
to which he subjects himself act none 
the less surely because they act insidu- 
ously, unperceived and unresisted. He 
glories in the license possible to his 
unrestrained, unmentored powers, rev- 
eling in the immunity permitted him by 
his renegade conscience; but the gradual 
and sure demoralization of his constitu- 
tion, the degeneration of his health 
possibilities, and the devolution in him 
of the human health standard, are the 
terrible price of his prodigality. 

The superhuman muscular strength 
which exists among the insane is a 
striking proof that the loss of the healthy 
balance, mental and physical, is attended 
by a loss of the healthy sensitiveness 
which controls and moderates the bodily 
powers. The madman is immensely 
strong—not because his nerve forces are 
greater, his muscles better developed, 
but because the natural measure of the 
powers, the degree to which strength 
may be put forth without injuring the 
general welfare, is not registered in the 
physical consciousness. Degrees of such 
insensibility are characteristic of the 
neurotic temperament at the extreme 
point of which the madman stands, and 
ere we vaunt our endurance, let us first 
be sure that it is a healthy tolerance 
rather than a morbid insensibility.— Dr. 
Arabella Kennealy. 





D& whitewash brush covers a multi- 
tude er spots. 
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FATHER KNEIPP’s 
ALF a century ago Sebastian 
Kneipp, the village priest of 
Voerishofen, a small Bavarian village, 
was very ill. The doctors said he must 
die. Then, it is said, the priest invented 
a system of self-cure, which speedily 
restored him to health, and since then 
he has devoted his life to developing 
and applying his system to others. The 
little village where he lives is usually 
filled with people, who come from near 
and far to take his advice, which is 
given gratis. 

Father Kneipp does not believe in 
wearing wool or flannel next to the 
skin; he declares that it renders the 
skin delicate, and his great aim is to 
harden and invigorate—not, be it ob- 
served, by violent means, which he 
strongly deprecates, but by natural and 
gradual ones. He recommends that all 
underclothing be made of very coarse 
linen, the roughness of which stimu- 
lates the skin without enervating it, as 
wool does, and, moreover, possesses the 
advantage of allowing the perspiration 
to pass through it quickly. Wool, he 
says, often induces rheumatism, and is 
only advisable for outer clothes. Water 
plays an important part in Father 
Kneipp’s system ; but his mode of water- 
cure differs much from that usually 
known under the name of hydropathy. 
He prefers cold to warm water; but 
employs it cautiously, and allows old or 
nervous persons to use tepid water. Be- 
fore everything he enjoins rapidity in 
bathing. According to him, a cold 
bath, including undressing and dress- 
ing, should only last five minutes. 
This seems an impossible period in 
which to take a bath. It is, however, 
explained in the next and one of the 
most startling rules in the Kneipp 
method: the patient is forbidden to 
attempt todry himself after the bath, 
but is told to put his coarse linen under- 
clothes on his wet body, then his outer 
clothes, and then to take at least a 
quarter of an hour’s exercise. Father 


SYSTEM OF CURE. 


Kneipp declares that the drops of water 
left on the skin serve as fuel for the in- 
ner warmth, which uses them as ma 
terial to form a rapid and intense glow 
of heat all over the body, assisted by 
the activity of the skin induced by the 
coarseness of the linen in contact with 
it. 

Another means of hardening and in- 
vigorating the body and promoting cir- 
culation adopted by Father Kneipp is 
the practice of walking or running 
barefooted in wet grass, in cold weather, 
or in freshly fallen snow. Voerishofen 
lies ina valley, in the midst of green 
meadows, which seem to have been 
made especially for this form of exer- 
cise, and there the patients take their 
daily runs. The exercise at first lasts 
only five minutes, but the period is 
gradually increased to half an hour. At 
the end of the prescribed time, the pa- 
tient is ordered to put on dry socks 
made of coarse yarn, precisely similar 
to that of which the linen for the under- 
clothing is manufactured) without dry- 
ing his feet, then his boots, and then to 
take a smart walk. 

Father Kneipp protests vigorously 
against the amount of tea and coffee 
drank by the present generation, to 
which indulgence he attributes the 
enormous prevalence of nervous dis- 
eases. He also objects to the great 
quantity of flesh meat usually con- 
sumed, the proportion of which, in re- 
lation to other foods, he considers far 
too large. The nourishment he recom- 
mends consists chiefly of bread, fruit, 
vegetables and milk. He particularly 
praises farinaceous dishes, and dishes 
composed wholly of vegetables peculiar 
to Viennese cookery, and little known 
elsewhere. He strongly recommends 
‘*brown bread,” for which he gives a 
receipt specially adapted for dyspeptic 
patients. His two particular ‘‘ fancies”’ 
in the way of food, those which he con- 
siders the healthiest and most nourish- 
ing, are peas and sauerkraut! There 
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are few better meals, he says, than 
plenty of fresh fruit and a piece of 
bread. Three meals a day, he main- 
tains, are sufficient. If more are taken 
the stomach has not time to recover 
from one process of digestion before it 
is called upon to begin another. The 
more moderately a man eats the more 
chance he has of keeping his digestive 
organs in good order and retaining 


them so to old age. He advises his pa- 
tients to drink before eating, never 
while eating, and after eating only if 
very decided thirst be felt; and then 
but moderately. He advocates hard 
beds, and cool, well-ventilated bed- 
rooms. He is much looked up to by the 
medical profession of the country, and 
many doctors go to Voerishofen to 
study his method. 


_——s oe 


HOW ONE DOCTOR DIAGNOSES. 


HE October number of Harper’s 
Magazine publishes the following, 
and we must confess surprise that so con- 
servative a publication would give cir- 
culation to so hard a rub with regard to 
the science of some doctors. But the 
article is written by Helen Gardener, 
who doesn’t appear to have much fear 
of the ‘‘faculty” since her tilt with 
Hammond on women’s brains, and 
whatever publisher admits anything 
from her pen to his magazine should 
know that what she writes will have an 
edge to it that some people may not 
like. Miss Gardener hasa keen eye and 
ear for the truth, and the false and arti- 
ficial fare badly that receive attention 
from her pen. She also has a keen sense 
of the ludicrous, as shown in the quota- 
tion : 

‘* A doctor and a surgeon may be the 
same person,” remarked the philosophi- 
cal trainer, oracularly, ‘‘but they sel- 
dom are. If you whine—as the dogs do 
when their feet hurt after a hunt—or if 
you limp or complain, a doctor guesses 
what is the matter with you. Then he 
guesses what will cure you. If both 
guesses are right, you are in luck, and 
he is a skilful doctor.. In ninecases out 
of ten he is giving you something harm- 
less, while he is taking a second and 
third look at you (at your expense, of 
course) to guess over after himself.” 

His medical pessimism and his surgi- 
cal optimism amused and entertained 
me, and I encouraged him to go on. 

‘* Now, with a surgeon it is different. 


Surgery isan exact science. Before I 
took this position I was a surgeon’s as- 
sistant in a hospital. In some places 
we are called trained nurses. In our 
place we were called surgeons’ assist- 
ants. That’s why I make such a dis- 
tinction between doctors and surgeons. 
I’ve seen the two work side by side so 
long. I’veseen some of the funniest 
mistakes made, and I’ve seen mistakes 
that were not funny. I’ve seen post- 
mortem examinations that would have 
made a surgeon ashamed that he had 
ever been born, looked upon by the doc- 
tor who treated the case as not at all 
strange; didn’t stagger him a bit in his 
own opinion of himself and his scien- 
titic knowledge next time. I remember 
one case. It wasa Japanese boy. He 
was as solid as a little ox, but he told 
Dr. G——— that he’d been taking a ho- 
mosopathic prescription for a cold. That 
was enough for Dr. G-———._ A red rag 
in the van of a bovine animal is nothing 
to the word ‘homeopathy’ to Dr, 
G———. Hydropathy gives him fits, 
and eclecticism almost lays him out. 
Not long ago he sat on a jury which 
sent a man to prison who had failed in 
a case of ‘mind-cure.’ That gave deep- 
delight to his ‘regular’ soul. Well, Dr. 
G—--— questioned the little Jap, who 
could not speak good English, and had 
the national inclination to agree with 
whatever you say. Ever beenin Japan ? 
No? Well, they are a droll lot. Al- 
ways strive to agree with all you say or 
suggest. 
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G , by-and-by, after he could find ‘‘Spit blood here,” I do like he tell me. 


nothing else wrong except the little 
cold for which the homeopathic physi- 
cian was treating the bay. 

*** Once,’ repiied that youthful victim. 

‘** Aha! we are getting at the root of 
this matter now,’ said Dr. G 1 

’* Now tell metruly. Be careful! Did 
you spit much blood ?’ 

‘*** Yes, sir; a good deal.’ 

“The doctor sniffed. He always 
knew that a homeopathic humbug 
could not diagnose a case, and would be 
likely to get just about as near the facts 
as a light cold would come to tuberculo- 
sis. 

***How long did this last?’ he in- 
quired of the smiling boy. 

‘**T think—it seems to me—’ 

‘*** A half-hour?’ queried the doctor; 
‘twenty minutes?’ 

‘“**T think so. Yes, sir. About half 
an hour—twenty minutes,’ responded 
the obliging youth. 

“T heard that talk. Common-sense 
told me the boy’s lungs were all right; 
but it was none of my business, and so 
I watched him treated, off and on, for 
lung trouble for over a month before I 
got a chance toask him any questions. 
Then I asked, incidentally. 

“**What made you spit that blood 
that time, Gihi?’ 

***T did’nt know I ought to swallow 
him,’ he replied wide-eyed and anxious, 





Your doctor say ver’ bad for lungs, spit 
blood. Next time I swallow him.’ 

“‘I helped another practitioner, in 
good and regular standing, to examine 
a man’s heart. He founda pretty bad 
wheeze in the left side. I had to nurse 
that man. He had been ona bat, and 
all on earth that ailed him was that 
spree, but he got treated for heart trouble 
It scared the man almost to death. 

‘*T’d learn how a heart should sound, 
so one day I tried his. He was in bed 
then, and it scunded all right, so when 
the doctor came in, I took him aside, 
and told him that I did’nt want to inter- 
fere, but that man was scared about to 
death over his heart, and it seemed to 
me it was all right—sounded like other 
hearts—and his pulse was all right, too. 
The doctor was mad as a March hare, 
though he had told me to make two or 
three tests, and keep the record for him 
against the time of his next visit. Well, 
to make a long matter short, the final 
discovery was—the man don’t know it 
yet, and heis going around in dread of 
dropping off any minute with heart 
failure—that at the first examination 
theman had removed only his coat and 
vest, and his new suspender on his 
starched shirt had made the squeak. 
That is acold fact, and that man paid 
over eighty dollars for the treatment 
he had for his heart.” 





il 


IS HYPNOTISM HARMFUL? 
BY A SUBJECT OF THIRTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


HEN the word Hypnotism is 

used in a company of people 

‘there is always a considerable percent- 
age of them who have presented to 
their minds eye something of a dubious 
nature, and kindred to that fear which 
presents itself when we enter a new en- 
vironment, be it of place, circumstances, 
or study. Then following out the 
train of thought suggested they incline 
to the popular delusion or prejudice 


that Hypnotism is a pathological state 
which may destroy mind and body. I 
have heard several tales told of young 
men, vigorous fellows, who have dated 
a sort of degeneration from the time of 
being hypnotized, which made them 
physical and moral wrecks. Now I 
have looked into some of these cases, 
and found that Hypnotism was in one 
credited with the evil wrought by the 
drinking habit, and in another it was 
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really attributable t> excesses of another 
sort. Of course these are not sufficient 
data on which to say that there are no 
evil effects whatever, but they show the 
proneness of opinion in some quarters, 
to foster evil or anything abstract or 
unknown. Having had to do with 
some thousands of subjects, sensitive 
habitually and otherwise, I have 
never seen a case of ill effect, except 
where the ‘‘ sensitive” was predisposed 
to it by some form of hysteria,or had pre- 
viously contracted some vicious habit, 

In cases of this nature, when the 
operator was aware of the morbid con- 
dition, I have known excellent results 
to follow the hypnotism through 
strengthening their will power and giv- 
ing them suggestions and amending 
their ways. I will quote a few words 
from Dr. Myers, of London, whose 
opinion exactly coincides with mine : 

‘*T would make a humble request for 
attention to what seems 
to me most important, namely, the re- 
sults of post hypnotic suggestion in 
changing the hopes and habits of the 
patient in regard to some points where 
the will has become too weak to assert 
itself. In cases of morphinomania we 
have good instances of cure (Bernheim, 
Burckhardt, Forel), and in that far 
commoner and more deadly perversion, 
dipsomania, in all its stages. It is no 
slight satisfaction to see the confirmed 
chronic drunkard, as I have once seen 
him in England, expressing his deep 
gratitude to his hypnotizer for the con- 
tinuance of that capacity of temperance 
which he gained, to his surprise, after 
the first or second sitting, when, with 
no recollection of what had been sug- 
gested to him in the hypnotic sleep, he 
found the gin bottle so disgusting that 
he threw it out of the window, and 
would honestly have nothing more to 
do with it ever since. That seems to 
me a genuine advance in therapeutics, 
and one that England should be glad 
to learn, even though it is learnt at sec- 
ond hand.” 


That is what I call an honest and 
fearless advocacy of the truth, and 
coming from a man of Dr. Meyers 
standing in conservative England, only 
makes it more impressive. Ina recent 
article in Open Court, Dr. George M. 
Gould says of the hypnotic state of the 
somnambulic type that “it is physiolog- 
ically a diseased sleep and morbid per- 
version of the attention. Psychological- 
ly, it isa ruthless interruption of the nor- 
mal activities of the mind. Medically, it 
is a disease, and the induction by the 
physician of this condition for any pur- 
pose runs counter to all our therapeutic 
ideals. It is a wanton playing upon 
the diseased personality of another by 
one who has no right to the power.” 

It is apparent to me that Dr. Gould 
was not conversant with hypnotism 
when he wrote this, and, moreover, did 
not think of the similia similibus 
curantur doctrine of homeopathy 
when saying ‘the induction of this 
condition runs counter to all our thera- 
peutic ideals.” 

I was eight years old when first hyp- 
notized, and since then, nearly four- 
teen years, I have been more or less 
constantly in close relation with experi- 
menters and observers; sometimes 
many times a day, for a medical pur- 
pose, I have gone into the sleep, and I 
can say that far from doing me any 
harm it has done me great good. I 
started out with the suspicion of a neu- 
rotic taint and a poor will and not 
much capacity for study, and now I am 
regarded as fairly self-contained, well 
settled in will (to opposition) and have 
a capacity for study which would alarm 
many a college grinder. 

Dr. Heidenhain mentions the fact that 
after being in a state of hypnosis for 
some time, a subject may be troubled 
with a reflex irritability, and some other 
professors go further and say that this 
might develop into chorea or St. Vitus’s 
dance, or have the effect of unstringing 
the nerves. From Heidenhain’s state- 
ment it would appear that this is com 
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mon, but I have only met one other 
subject besides myself who experienced 
this, and I only experience it after the 
successive induction of all the stages of 
trance, and then only when they have 
been unusually prolonged by experi- 
ments in neuro-muscular hyperexcita- 
bility; and this, again, is limited to hyp- 
nosis by the ‘‘fascination” method of 
Donato. 

I know of a little girl who had a 
twitching in her hand (chorea) only 
when she tried to make some co-ordinate 
movement, such as knitting, sewing or 
writing, and whose hand at other times 
hung inert and useless. She was trained 
by a friend of mine, by suggestion, and 
now she plays the piano with consider- 
able skill. 

I know several gentlemen, physicians, 
who are, without any attempt at pub- 
licity, giving their earnest study to the 
educational and therapeutical uses of 
hypnotism. One, president of a New 
York Medical Schoo], although holding 
a position of professional reserve toward 
this subject, has made the state a sub- 
ject of study for the investigation of 
certain forms of hysteria. In the fur- 
therance of his purpose he made the 
journey to France to. attend the 
cliniques devoted to similar study there. 

Among the physicians of good repu- 
tation in New York whom I may men- 
tion, there are Dr. Leonard Corning, 
Dr. Houghton and Professor O’Connor, 
who have made careful studies of hyp- 
notism as a therapeutic agent. Dr. 
Houghton is now interested in formu- 
lating a system of education for con- 
genital deaf-mutes based on hypnotic 
suggestion. This is another step in the 
right direction, and I earnestly hope 
that he may succeed. 

Experience and observation do not 
confirm the generally accepted idea of 
nerve recuperation during hypnosis; for 
instance, if after writing for a long time, 
I give way tobrain fag (cerebrasthenia) 
afew moments of hypnotic sleep will 
completely restore my equilibrium as 


far as any sensation of fatigue goes, and 
I feel that I could work again, but I 
know that it would not be weil to do so, 
and that if I go to sleep, I should sleep 
on until awakened by some external 
means. Once when living in an iso 

lated way, I slept from Monday night 
until Friday evening, a period of 92 
hours. And another time from Wednes- 
day at 11:30 P. M., until Thursday week 
at noon, without food, and I awoke by 
some one coming to see me, a friend who 
had intimate access to my house, and 
who on not receiving any answer tothe 
bell for two or three days running, 
climbed through a window and awoke 
me. 

A much received theory is that during 
sleep nervous force is stored upin the 
brain, and thusits recuperation goes on; 
when there is sufficient stored up the 
sleeper awakens. Durimg sleep the 
bodily functions are inhibited, and 
all the nervous force is centered or col- 
lected in the brain, which alone is in a 
state of functional activity, and, on 
awakening the nervous force is-distri- 
buted all over the body; thus account- 
ing for how we forget our sleeping 
impressions during the waking state. 
Thetheory of hypnotic sleep is the same, 
except that during the latter there is a 
greatamount of recuperation goingon, so 
that what may take ordinary sleep six 
or eight hours to do hypnotic sleep does 
in twenty minutes, and that during hyp- 
notic sleep the patient has a connec- 
tion with the outer world in the shape 
of the operator, and so is open to sug- 
gestion. I maintain that no matter 
how deep the hypnotic sleep may be, it 
cannot in twenty minutes repair the 
waste caused bytwelve hours of work, 
and that the complete rest felt after 
emerging from hypnosis is caused by 
the lulling of nervous sensation and 
not by an artificial and miraculous ner- 
vous recuperation. For if this nervous 
recuperation were real, how is it that 
hypnotic subjects require such an exces- 
sive amount of sleep. When I was 
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traveling with Donato I went one after- 
noon to our hotel and went tosleep, after 
asking the proprietor to awaken mein 
time for theexhibition, and after locking 
the door. This was at 1 P. M.; at12:30 P. 
M. I wasawakened by several of the com- 
pany pounding at thedoor. They had 
knocked ineffectually for two or three 
hours and had concluded that I was 
out, although the key was inside. This 
is the only effect that might be construed 
into any sort of neurosis, and it seems 
only in extreme cases and is easily 
cured by suggestion. So my conclu- 
sion is that although recuperation is 
active in the brain, yet the apparent 
renovation is due principally to the loss 
of that particular sensation by sugges- 
tion. There is a physician in New 
York city who believes that much of 
the agitation among the insane is due 
to painful sensations and impressions, 
and by hypnotizing them in cases of 
acute mania he obtains good results. 
One thing more, I would warn all 
operators when experimenting with 
neuro-muscular excitability to be care- 


ful, if they have a good sensitive, how 
they touch the whole front of the 
trunk. Manipulation of the upper 
part may produce spasmof the larynx, 
and of the middle spasm of the dia- 
phragm, and they should especially be 
careful about the lower part, for al- 
though no internal disturbances are 
produced, there are certain modifica- 
tions of the normal nervous conditions 
that might be dangerously affected. 
In concluding I should like to make 
two humble suggestions: First, that 
Mesmer has a claim upon the grati- 
tude of civilization; although he was 
undoubtedly a mystic and avaricious 
he hadan inherent love of suffering 
humanity. Second, that America 
should have a school of hypnotism, 
with a clinic like that of Charcot at 
Salpetriere, or Liebault at Nancy, or 
of DeLuys at La Charite; then weshould 
have many thousand students studying 
the subject who cannot afford the 
time and expense of a course at any 
of the above named European places. 
ARTHUR HowrTon. 





NOT SELFISHNESS. 


HE following reflections found in 
Harper’s Bazar have a close ap- 
plication in many households: 

There is often a great deal of selfish- 
ness shown by people who imagine 
themselves very unselfish people indeed. 
A woman will seriously affirm that it is 
the height of selfishness, when work is 
concerned, to think of her own health, 
or to make any arrangement for her 
own comfort. Although a little care 
and thought on her part for herself 
might prevent serious results, involving 
trouble to others, the idea never seems 
to occur to her that it is selfish of her 
not to take them. 

Not selfishness but thoughtfulness for 
other people should prompt a woman to 
keep herself in good physical and men- 
tal health. Duty to her family de- 
mands that she should take not only 


ordinary precautions, but extra ones, 
too, when required to prevent illness. 

Matters pertaining to health, which 
she would never overlook in her chil- 
dren, she should not ignore in her own 
case, or feel them of lighter moment. 
She should certainly take sufficient time 
to eat her meals properly, and to eat 
them at regular times. She should save 
herself unnecessary work wherever pos- 
sible. With a saving, not only of extra 
sewing, but of the time to be spent in 
ironing, she could put fewer ruffles, 
tucks and embroidery on her children’s 
clothes. Some elaborate cooking might 
profitably be omitted—cooking which is 
often labor thrown away and time ac- 
tually misused. Plainer and fewer 
dishes satisfy hungry appetites and are 
much better for digestion. 

It is not selfishness that should cause 
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a woman, whenever the house is not on 
fire, to walk instead of to run upstairs. 
If her child is crying, let him cry; cry- 
ing will relieve his injured head and 
feelings. The slight pause at the head 
of the stairs to recover her breath makes 
up for the difference in time. If this 
advice is old, can it be too often given ? 
It is not selfishness for a woman to save 
herself steps. To let some oneelse fetch 
the forgotten scissors or paper, or do the 
unimportant errand, is wisdom. It is 
pure obstinacy which causes the pecu- 
liarly self-sacrificing one to insist on 
performing each trifle herself. 

It is clearly not selfishness which 
should make a woman pay enough at- 
tention to her own health to take rest or 
medicine when she needs them, and not 
to neglect herself until she is so ill a 
doctor is a necessity. She may pro- 
nounce it a nuisance to take medicine, 
to rest, or to ‘‘fuss” over herself, yet 
the slight ailment unattended to is going 


to cause much trouble to other people 
by and by. Concern and planning for 
her own ease may not be pleasant to an 
unselfish nature, but unselfishness can 
be shown more truly in these little ways 
than in all the determined self-sacrifice 
which narrow natures love to display. 


ot 


Disease CaRRYING SKIRTS.—A plain 
speaking physician is reported to have 
said to the mother of three young girls: 
‘* Let me advise you to have their dresses 
cleaned in the open air immediately after 
coming from the street. You may not 
believe me, butin the filth, dust and dirt 
collected on the hosiery, shoes and un- 
derwear by the trailing, flopping skirt, 
there is enough germ life to sicken your 
whole family. I have nothing to say 
against the fashion, but if they were in 
my family and addicted to it, I should 
compel them to play Turk, and leave 
their shoes, stockings and trailing 
garments outside the door.” 





———— 


SAMUEL D. BURCHARD, D. 


HE alliterative Dr. Samuel D. 
Burchard, whose three R’s made 
him notorious if not popular at the 
presidential election in 1884 has just 
passed away at theage of seventy-nine. 
He was a Presbyterian clergyman of 
considerable eminence, and after ren- 
dering nearly forty years of service in 
the pulpit, retired to rest pen his oars, 
and may one add his ‘‘ fame.” oF 
He was born in Steuben, | Oneida 
county, New York, on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, 1812. Before he was out of his 
teens—indeed, when only seventeen 
years of age he went to Kentucky, where 
he made himself conspicuous as an ex- 
temporaneous speaker, lecturing before 
literary and other societies. 

Being invited to prepare for the min- 
istry, the precocious young man entered 
Centre College, at Danville. During his 
collegiate course he read all the most 
brilliant specimens of eloquence within 
his reach, and cultivated with great dili- 


D. 


gence his gift as a ready debater and off- 
hand speaker at public meetings. In 
the year 1836 he was sent East on a 
financial mission, to raise funds for the 
college. This work he carried out un- 
der the direction of the trustees and 
other managers of the institution. Re- 
turning tothe college he industriously 
pursued his studies, and was graduated 
with his class in 1837. He had several 
calls from prominent churches, but de- 
clined all the tempting offers that were 
made, and resolved to continue his theo- 
logical studies under the tutorship of 
the Rev. Drs. Young and Green. In 
the Spring of 1838 he was induced to 
take temporary charge of the Houston 
street Presbyterian church of this city, 
in the meantime pursuing his studies 
with diligence and enthusiasm. In the 
following year, he accepted a formal 
one from the same church, and was 
regularly installed. He remained with 
this church eight years, and during that 
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time nearly one thousand members 
were added to the communion. The 
brotherhood of ministers and the 
churches considered this a marvelous 
achievement at that time. 

In 1846 a colony consisting of 180 
members, including the pastor, was or- 
ganized into a new church, which met 
for worship in the chapel of the New 
York University, where services were 
held about twelve months, when the base 
ment of a new'edifice in Thirteenth street 
was opened, and ser- 
vice was held there un- 
til the main auditorium 
had been completed. 

On the 8th of Jan- 
uary, 1855, the church 
building was destroyed 
by fire Another 
church building was 
erected on the old site, 
and dedicated to re- 
ligious work the follow 
ing October. He re 
mained pastor of the 
charge there many 
years. His work later 
was in connection with 
the church on Murray 
Hill and elsewhere. He 
was a frequent lecturer 
on temperance and 
moral reform, and in- 
terested in educational 
progress, at one time being president of 
Rutger’s Female College in New York 
City, and at another chancellor of the 
Ingham University, also a woman’s 
institute. 

After so many years of useful and 
meritorious service, it seems a pity that 
a few words uttered in the warmth of a 
political discussion should have cast 
what men of similar political opinion 
regard as a shadow upon an honorable 
name, and given him as a writer in the 
New York Sun, remarks ‘‘ such unenvi- 
ablé prominence that fora few weeks 
he was proclaimed throughout this 
country as the man who undid the labor 


and the calculations of months of the 
man whom he wasseeking toaid.” The 
way in which Dr. Burchard became the 
mark of angry criticism was this. On 
the morning of October 29, 1884, within 
a week of the close of the bitter cam- 
paign of that year, a large number of 
the ministers of this and neighboring 
cities who were friendly to Mr. Blaine, 
gathered at the Fifth Avenue Hotel to 
meet him and express their sympathy 
for him. Dr. Burchard was Chairman 





of the meeting and delivered a brief ad- 
dress. At its close he said: 

‘* Weare Republicans, and don’t pro- 
pose to leave our party to identify our- 
selves with the party whose antecedents 
have been rum, Romanism, and rebel- 
lion.” . 

The managers of the opposition to Mr. 
Blaine found their opportunity in this 
and left no stone unturned to spread 
that speech where it would do them-the 
most good. The whole country was 
placarded with it, and it has been re- 
peatedly said that that alliterative ex- 
pression caused;the defeat of Mr. Blaine. 

For days after the speech was made, 
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and again after the result of the election 
was known, Dr. Burchard received 
great numbers of letters and telegrams. 
Most of them were violently denuncia- 
tory, but there were those who applauded 
his action and said that it was just 
right. It isdoubtful if Dr. Burchard 


himself believed these expressions, for 
on the second day after his unlucky 
utterance he wrote an open letter in 
which he said that his words had been 
misunderstood and wrongfully inter- 











preted, and that_he alone was respon- 
sible for them. But the mischief was 
done, and thousands of persons who 
never knew their author will always re- 
member the words and the part they 
played in the campaign of 1884. 

He was a tall, well-formed man, polite, 
affable, very kind and yet dignified, and 
in his prime avery impressive man, as 
may be inferred from the portrait of 
him, which was engraved about five 
years ago. 


NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





The Practical Man and the 
Scientist,—For the sake of illustrating 
the difference between the practical man 
and the theorist, let us suppose two persons 
to visit the northern peninsula of Michigan 
seeking for iron. The one runs along 
blindly, takes up with every good show, 
and mines. The result is, he either makes 
a happy strike by mere accident, or spends 
thousands of dollars in uselzss search. The 
other has studied the laws of electricity, 
and knows that certain ores of iron are 
magnetic. He understands that these ores 
will exert their influence through any 
amount of superincumbent earth. Conse- 
quently he provides himself with a dipping 
needle and compass, and, by the operation 
of these, tells where a bed is located, its 
approximate depth, and probable amount 
of material. To prevent being deceived by 
the magnetic schists in that region, by 
means of his dipping needle and compass 
he traces up the bed until he finds an out- 
crop. Thus have been located, at little ex- 
pense, many of the mining regions of that 
locality. What an achievement is this, and 
how much better than the blind guesses of 
the so-called practical man.—Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. 


An Old Church’s Tenants.—Natu- 
ralists find that the Cathedral of Strasburg, 
like the Coliseum of Rome and other antique 
structures, has quite an important flora and 
fauna of its own. Not counting the stork, 
which temporarily abides in the neighbor- 
ing chimneys, there are eight species of 


birds’ nests upon the great building, where 
six of them have become very numerous. 
The kestrel, the barn owl, the domestic 
sparrow, and the common pigeon remain 
throughout the year; the jackdaw, the 
chimney swallow, the martin, and the red- 
start being transitory guests. Besides these, 
the established fauna embraces three or 
four species of bats, the common mouse 
and the church rat, a butterfly, some spi- 
ders, and a few ants; while the huge stone 
spire, rising 465 feet above the pavement, is 
the rendezvous of thousands of insects that 
wander in the air. The local flora of the 
dressed stone is represented by some twenty 
microscopic lichens. 


A Domestic Bathtub.—This inven- 
tion is one of great benefit, inasmuch as it 
provides for bathing under circumstances 
where a special bathroom is not available. 
It provides for the bathtub to be located in 
conjunction with the kitchen sink, the two, 
however, being independent, the bathtub 
swinging in beneath the sink when not in 
use, and therefore taking up no additional 
floor space whatever. There are, moreover, 
some special advantages in this arrangement 
in the fact that, being in the kitchen, both 
warmth of air and warm water are avail- 
able. The bathtub is pivotally attached to 
a floor plate at one end, the other end being 
carried by caster wheels that permit it to be 
easily swung out from under the sink-to a 
position for use. When the tub is at 
about a right angle, an opening in its 
bottom close to the pivotal point comes 
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into coincidence with an orifice in the floor 
plate, which communicates with a waste 
pipe. A stand tube is inserted in the orifice 
of the tub, and serves as an overflow pipe 
should the water rise high in thetub. When 
desired to discharge the water, the tub is 
drawn out of the orifice and the water runs 
back. When the tub is moved back, this 
discharge orifice is sealed. This is a great 
household convenience, and is of import- 
ance in a sanitary point of view. 

The above from World’s Progress is a 
good device for use in small families of 
moderate means. 


Curiosities of Iron Working.— 
Add carbon to pure iron and it becomes 
steel. Adda hydrocarbon to iron and steel 
itself becomes so extensively modified that 
its properties are not recognizable. Thus 
steel may beas soft as pureiron. Add hy- 
drogen, in varying quantity, and it has the 
quality of resilience, as in the watch spring, 
or in the quality of tenacity, as in the knife 
or razor, or may be given nearly the hard- 
ness of a diamond, as ina file. With steel 
at a low temperature, from 405° to 450° 


Fahr., edge tools are produced, the color in 
the yellow shades; from 500° to 525° vari- 
ous sorts of springs are produced, color 
blue; while by heating iron to whiteness 
and plunging it into water, which is mainly 
composed of hydrogen, files are produced, 
or forms even harder. 


A Common Optical Illusion.—A 
queer optical illusion will be noticed by any 
one who makes the experiment of turning 
upside down a letter or figure, the upper 
part of which is apparently exactly of the 
same size and shape as the lower. If you 
look at an 8S, for instance, or an X, you will 
at once say that there is no difference in 
size between the upper half and the lower, 
but turn them upside down and the dispro- 
portion becomes strikingly apparent. The 
same thing is true of the figure 3, or the 
figure 8. There is an apparent tendency in 
the eye to exaggerate the smaller upper 
portion, and thus to make it appear of the 
same size as the lower half. That this is 
the case can easily be proved, for if you 
make an X with the upper half just as large 
as the lower, it will look top heavy. 

Low Heads for Apple Trees.— 
Nearly all old apple trees are too high- 


te 
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headed. The idea of their planters and 
early trainers seems to have been that it 
would not do to let branches hang so low 
that the largest horse could not plow or 
cultivate close to them without injury. The 
consequence is the stems mostly run up 
seven or eight feet without a limb, and 
most of the fruit, exposed to winds, is 
blown off and spoiled for marketing. If not 
it is extremely difficult and even dangerous 
to gather it by ladders. The way the busi- 
ness is managed now is to train low—keep 
the branches sc that when loaded they will 
touch the ground. Many of theapples thus 
grown can be picked from the ground or by 
low step ladders set under the trees. These 
low heads are objected to by some from the 
inconvenience of driving round in the orch- 
ard with a team to gather apples; but when 
the proper distances in setting the trees are 
observed, especially between the rows, the 
objection has less force. 


Root and Chimney Draught.— 
There is no doubt but the form of a roof has 
much to do with the draught of a chimney. 
The flat roof offers no resistance to the 
passage of air; butas the pitch is increased 
the current is more and more disturbed, 
unti], with a high-pitched and many-gabled 
roof, it is broken into innumerable eddies, 
some of which are sure to curl down 
and force the smoke and gases in the flue 
into the rooms below. Chimneys on such 
roofs should be built higher than common. 


How to Use Oil Stoves.—A writer 
in Good Housekeeping, who has used 
nothing but oil stoves the last three years 
for doing the entire cooking, washing and 
ironing fora family of four, writes as fol- 
lows in their praise : 

Any woman who has ever made pre- 
serves with an oil stove would never do 
them again over a range, with the chance 
of having the fire get low just as the jelly 
or jam reached the critical point. With a 
kerosene stove the heat can be kept at almos¢ 
exactly the same temperature for hours, so 
for roasting meats and baking bread it has 
noequal; if desired the heat can be regu- 
lated for the oven either with a damper or 
by the position of the oven on the top of the 
stove. For broiling there is an iron grid- 
iron which fits on the top of the stove, and 
is so made that it retains all the gravy from 
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the meat, which is usually lost. I am sure 
no one ever ate more delicious steaks than 
we have had cooked in this way. Toasting, 
boiling, frying, stewing, can all be done 
perfectly ; indeed, I know of nothing that 
can be done on a range that cannot be done 
equally well on a kerosene stove. 

There is absolutely no danger of explo- 
sion if ordinary care is used—-if the tank is 
filled only when the stove is unlighted and 
cold, if it rests on a box or stand that is per- 
fectly firm, so that there is no danger of 
overturning it, and if the best white oil is 
used. Next to explosion the principal 
bugbear seems to be a fear that the stove 
may smoke. This cannot take place if the 
wicks are not turned too high, especially 
when first lighted ; if the top of the stove is 
not entirely closed, and if it does not stand 
ina draught. Do not neglect your stove 
and then condemn it. Do not leave it un- 
filled and untrimmed, and allow it to be- 
come covered with dust and dirt, and then 
complain that it gives no heat, and that 
there “‘ never was an oil stove made that did 
not smell bad.” I know better. I would 
almost go so far as to say that there is no 
stove made at the present day that, if pro- 
perly taken care of, will produce any odor 


burners are kept clean—being occasionally 
washed in hot suds—and the wicks are 
trimmed regularly, there will be no odor. 
There are plain directions with each stove ; 
if these are carefully followed there can be 
no trouble. 

Charcoalin Filters.—Cbarcoal in 
filters has been much recommended for its 
remarkable power for absorbing organic 
matter. This porosity renders charcoal, 
however, whether vegetable or animal, but 
especially the latter, the most dangerous of 
all materials for continued use. It becomes 
saturated with organisms, andthe matter 
they feed upon; it cannot be cleaned ; and 
f not daily changed entire, or subjected to 
a red heat an expense that is out of the 
question—It will eventually become about 
as bad as a dead cat inthe filter. An ad- 
mixture of finely granulated coke is useful, 
by its lightness, in forming spontaneously 
atop screen to receive the first straining 
from the water ; and when the united mass 
of sand and coke is violently agitated for 
cleansing, with a full pressure of water, the 
interaction of the contrasted materials has 
an advantage in scouring effect. At the 
same time, the coke does not seem to be re- 
tentive or receptive of any impurities, as 
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THAT CRIMINAL TYPE. 

THE later observations of physiolo- 
gists in reference to brain development 
and propensity to crime have not con- 
firmed the claim of those who follow 
Benedikt,of Vienna, that the criminal has 
a structural type of his own, but rather 
the views hitherto put forward in this 
magazine that the criminal is the product 
of environment and evil training. To 
say that there is a type of criminal man 
is to say that the criminal is a normal 
phase or expression of human nature, 
and to impute his appearance in civilized 
society toa principle of heredity called 
atavism, that is to be construed as ally- 
ing him to savage or barbarous man, is 
to impute a condition to him not found 
in reality among savages. As a recent 
writer logically says, ‘‘the born delin- 
quent belongs to the great family of the 
degenerated, which sends so many mem- 
bers to our hospitals and asylums, as 
well as to our prisons. He has many 
analogies with the lunatic, but he is not 
like him at war with his environment ; 
he has an environment of his own, to 
which he conforms, the morality of 
which is immorality.” 

_ The savage in his native habitat is a 


healthy man, living in accordance with 
his transmitted customs and traditions. 
Taken into another and higher sphere 
of human existence he shows capacity 
for education and development that will 
modify his native disposition. This is 
but in accordance with his human na- 
tute. The old criminal shows weak- 
ness or perversion of physical con- 
stitution that may tend to complete 
break down; the body shares in some 
way the morbid defect of the mind. 
“‘The percentage of criminals in cen- 
tral jails who become insane is ten 
times as great as in the free popula- 
tion.” Prof. Lombroso, of Turin, has 
been for several years a prominent 
representative of the  criminalistic 
school. He refers the type of habitual 
criminality to atavism, or hereditary 
degeneration, but his specimen villain 
is not recognized by any unvarying 
characteristics, so that we can lay hands 
on a man and say, ‘‘Thisis a natural 
law-breaker.” Certain peculiarities, 
physical and physiognomical, are found 
to be more common among inveterate 
malefactors than among the law-abid- 
ing, and the occurrence of several of 
these peculiarities in a person is claimed 
to bring him within the criminal cate- 
gory. Among the peculiarities set to 
the account of the inveterate knave are 
a head below average size, want of sym- 
metry in its proportions or marked in- 
equality of lateral development, promi- 
nence of the superciliary ridges, unequal 
size of the orbits, irregularity of teeth, 
abnormal form of the palate, increased 
size of the lower jaw, marked variations 
in the shape and position of the external 
ears, scantiness of the beard, frequent 
left-handedness, deformity of the hands 
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and feet, and deficiency in perception 
of taste and smell. 

That any or many of these “‘ stigmata” 
occurring in a person should stamp him 
as a constitutional rogue seems to us an 
unwarrantable assertion, for the close 
observer rarely finds anywhere a person 
who is free from physical asymmetry of 
some kind. A small head may intimate 
mental weakness of a variable nature, 
not criminality of necessity. As for 
irregularity, that is the rule as regards 
facial proportion, for perfect equality 
of both sides of the body is extremely 
uncommon. But Lombroso himself ac- 
knowledges that his type of criminal 
fails of verification in fully 60 per cent. 
of his subjects. 

Another observer, Prof. Giacomini, 
also of Turin, has, like Dr. Benedikt, 
of Vienna, made careful studies of the 
brain convolutions, and deduces con- 
clusions that are not ai all in agreement 
with the latter, so refuses to accept the 
view of a special type of brain structure 
for the criminal. 

Thus we see that the physiologists can 
not agree in this matter, and it is not to be 
expected that they will come toa definite 
understanding until their knowledge of 
the relations of brain function and 
mental phenomena has that positive 
scientific basis in principles that logically 
account for the wide diversity of char- 
acter and expression. 


-_ 
°° 





CONVICT LABOR—A WORD. 
THE protest made frequently at meet- 
ings of workingmen against the public 
marketing of products of convict labor 
deserves serious consideration. As the 
trade in such products is commonly 


managed the effect is to reduce their 
price, and thus to affect injuriously the 
welfare of the free classes who are en- 
gaged in similar industries. When we 
consider that prisons are a severe 
charge upon the community, and to 
this charge the artisan must contribute 
directly or indirectly from the earnings 
of his hands, the maintenance of a 
system by State authority that puts 
articles of use and necessity made by 
prisoners into public competition with 
those made by free workmen is an 
injustice. Economists urge the ex- 
pediency of training criminals to be of 
use while in confinement and to help 
toward their support, a position that 
few will regard as unreasonable, and 
which from both moral and physical 
considerations we regard as essential to 
the proper care of a criminal class. As 
yet the prison system of labor in most 
of our States to-day does not furnish an 
output of merchantable goods large 
enough to affect prices materially, but it 
is certainly true that if the great aggre- 
gate of criminals in the older States 
only were employed a certain number 
of hours daily in fairly organized shops 
a very large quantity of goods would 
be the result. That such a status of 
things will be reached we have little 
expectation, and those who are inclined 
to work upon the excitable sentimen- 
tality of the working people, by repre- 
senting that great injury and injustice 
are to be done them in that way, 
are alarmists of a dangerous order. 
We are very sure that the votes of 
workingmen are too important in the 
esteem of political leaders for the latter 
to permit the growth of any enterprise, 
economical or partisan, that the work- 
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ingman would consider an invasion of 
his rights as a citizen and a factor in 
the great industrial movements of the 
age. 





2 
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EXPENSIVE BENEFIT. 

A OONVENTION of Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Underwriters was held 
in Minneapolis not long since to discuss 
matters of interest to those concerned 
Ac- 
cording toa report, which is one out- 


in the conduct of such business. 


come of the deliberations, there were at 
the close of 1890, 2,751,087 members of 
480 companies, with an insurance in 
force of $5,900,586,000. During the 
year 1890, $60,720,184 had been paid by 
members, and $13,724,416 had been 
charged to the account of expenses for 
conducting the affairs of the companies. 

This last item seems rather large in 
proportion to the amount of payments; 
in fact, over 22 per cent., and suggests 
a more than reasonable margin for the 
services rendered by the officials. In 
some companies, of course, the ratio 
was much lower than this, and in others 
higher. As it is, however, comparison 
is challenged with companies that carry 
on the life assurance business in the old 
way. 

The assessment plan of life and bene- 
fit assurance has features that commend 
it to the wage-earning public, and the 
success that early attended the forma- 
tion of societies or companies to put it 
into practice led to the formation of 
other companies by men who had their 
own emolument in view more than the 
benefit of members in general, and un- 
der the plea of great responsibility se- 
cured the payment of large salaries and 


an over liberal appropriation of income 
to ‘‘ expenses account.” 

Weare not opposed to paying a man 
for services in any useful relation, but 
where large sums are demanded for 
simple clerical work that almost any 
youth of eighteen or twenty can do 
well, we wonder that those who “ put 
up” the money from which the salary 
is drawn permit the extortion. 

It is certain that in undertakings in- 
volving the application of money there 
is a tendency to overcharge on the part 
of those who manipulatethe money. A 
premium is set, as it were, upon hon- 
esty, while at the same time we have 
the spectacle almost daily of ‘‘ finan- 
ciers,” in whom unlimited confidence has 
been reposed, embezzling or misappro- 
priating great sums. It should be re- 
membered that very few men in any 
sphere are so well organized and cen- 
tered as not to be influenced unhappily 
in some respect by their surroundings, 
and as society is managed to-day there 
is no other sphere in which a stronger 
influence to error and wrong operates 
than in financial operations. 





INSTITUTE DOINGS. 

THE Institute may well be congratu- 
lated for thesuccess of its recent session. 
A large attendance of students, whose 
interest continued without flagging 
from the beginning to the end, gave 
that support to the lecturers which is 
most helpful to good work. It should 
be said that the mental caliber of the 
class, as a whole, was fully up to, if it 
did not exceed, that of any previous 
class, and the exhibition of aptitude by 
some for the practical duty of instructors 
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in the special line of mind development 
was morethan commonly brilliant. The 
alumni meetings on the last day of the 
session were well attended, a number of 
old students coming from distant places 
expressly to take part. Thestep that was 
inaugurated amid much enthusiasm for 
the faising of a building fund is in itself 
a most gratifying expression of the 
spirit of many graduates, and the 
officers of the Institute can not but feel 
that now something will be done toward 
the realization of the hope entertained so 


many years. The alumni banquet at 
the Columbia on the evening of the 
12th last was a delightful close of 
the proceedings. An excellent menu 
was enjoyed by a company of upward 
of ninety ladies and gentlemen, and 
the addresses that followed from 
speakers of reputation and from men 
of earnest sympathy for the cause 
that the gathering represented were 
heard with close attention. A report of 
the proceedings will be given to the 
reader in a future number. 
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{o fur ff orrespondents 


Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Atways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
forget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better,a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters addressei 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 








‘** Brrrers "—S. B. C.—We do not know 
any preparation of ‘ bitters” in the market 
that does not possess some proportion of 
alcohol. We know that certain manufac- 
turers advertise extensively to the contrary, 
but their representations are false, as arule. 
Not a great while ago a gentleman of our 
acquaintance who had become interested in 
the manufacture and sale of a new stomach 
tonic (alleged to be non-alcoholic) brought 
us a specimen for examination, desiring 
our opinion in its behalf. Upon opening 


the bottle our nostrils were assailed by a 
decided alcoholic exhalation, and we said 
to the gentleman, “Why, your mixture 
contains alcohol!” He angrily denied the 
impeachment, although we insisted that the 
testimony of our nose was quite enough for 
our own conviction. He went away with 
an indignant protest ; but in a few days re- 
turned to say that our impression was cor- 
rect, that on analysis it was found there - 
was about 5 per cent. of alcohol in the 
sample that had been submitted to us. The 
only excuse that could be offered was that 
somehow a fermentation had taken place 
in the mixture before bottling, and thus the 
alcoholic element had been produced. 

Use or Srimmutants—Dr. B.—It must be 
remembered that in spite of the very exten- 
sive use of stimulants that their help in 
weakness and sickness is subject to much 
distrust and uncertainty. Ina crisis an in- 
definitely small quantity of stimulant may 
help the patient over, but that isa mere 
possibility. Artificial stimulants impart no 
strength, and the secondary effect is that of 
depression, so that the nervous system is 
worse or more feeble than before. The use 
of ‘‘ bitters” to-day only makes the demand 
more urgent for them, or something like 
them, to-morrow. We are very doubtful 
about the propriety of using stimulants in 
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heart weakness or failure, in spite of the 
great number of physicians who appear to 
believe that the disuse of wine or whiskey 
would be the abandonment of the patient 
to desperate consequences. We believe 
that in great weakness, where the heart’s ac- 
tion is much reduced in force, especially in 
cases of vital depression as the result of ex- 
cessive hemorrhage, the rational method 
would be to give the patient food support ; 
for instance, warm milk pancreatinized or 
peptonized. 


Weak Propensitizs—J. A. R.—We are 
under the impression that your propensities 
instead of being weak are rather strong ; 
and so your object should be to reduce their 
influence in your mental life. Strive to get 

“upon an elevated plane. Live purely and 
simply. Get rid of your selfishness. Be 
open, charitable, kind and considerate. Live 
for others rather than for yourself; so you 
will subordinate those elements in your 
character that now appear to be controlling, 
and have perverted largely your nature on 
the sentimental and social sides. Go into 
the society of people of elevated tone. Es- 
pecially cultivate the society of ladies. Be 
chivalrous and attentive, as far as possible, 
without being impudent, officious or obtru- 
sive. If you could join some association 
made up of ladies and gentlemen and take 
an active part in its exercises, it would help 
you much. Beware of all vitiating influ- 
ences in your life, and see that you come in 
contact daily with those relationships that 
tend to refine. 


A Drink For Feverisuness.—Pure cold 
water is one of the best of cooling bever- 
ages. But sometimes the patient craves 
something that has a decided flavor or taste 
to it—something that is sub-acid in quality. 
Raspberry vinegar is one of the most pleas- 
ant drinks in such cases, and that may be 
prepared in the following way: Take about 
a pint and a half of raspberries and pour 
over them a pint of good cider vinegar and 
let it stand one night. The next day strain 
and put the juice in a porcelain lined kettle 
and set on the stove. When it comes toa 
boil add two cups of sugar and let it boil for 
fifteen minutes. Then pour the juice into a 
strong bottle and put the bottle away ina 
dry, clean place, with the mouth open. 


After the juice has cooled the bottle should 
be well corked. For use a dessert spoonful 
in a glass of cold water will be sufficient. 
A good quality of raspberry syrup may be 
substituted for the fresh fruit when the 
latter can not be procured, but the result 
will not be so satisfactory in all respects. ; 


SDA Beat Shen Sav. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 

Whence Intuition ?—In a recent 
number of the Journat the question was 
put: ‘* Who is there in these days so bold 
and ignorant as to deny innate mental ca- 
pacity displayed through a large well- 
formed brain?” Now for information I 
would ask, are there really innate ideas? 
—any indubitable evidences on record of 
such functions pertaining to mind and 
brain? Let us think on the problem. 

It is a question whether the brain is but 
the instrument of mind; whether in its 
throbbings it thinks per se or retain ideas 
any more than the eye sees or the ear hears 
and retains impressions. To me it seems 
that itis the mind, whatever that is, look- 
ing through and permeating these organs 
that thinks, sees, hears and retains impres- 
sions. If this view be correct, it follows 
that mind precedes brain and that the 
latter is a result, a necessary instrument of 
mental action, through which the various 
phenomena of mind are displayed. This 
implies that the principle or essence of 
mind is a separate entity. However that 
may be, it is true there is a something called 
mind which is dependent for expression on 
the potency of external influence and with- 
out which mind has no existence; just as 
there can be no sound till vibration im- 
pinges on the drum of the ear. 

Mind so constituted, not unlike the flame 
evolving from the concussion of steel and 
flint, has the power of generating thought, 
and by heredity, in a measure, conditions 
being favorable, transmitting acquired, not 
innate ideas. The limitations of mind, 
anent ideas, may be illustrated : 

Suppose a child, born of intellectual pa- 
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rents, were, if possible, isolated from 
human society until adult age; it is im- 
possible to conceive that such a being so 
deprived of human association could speak, 
think, or transmit ideas, save, perhaps, of 
@ vague sort, and that might be doubtful, 
from the fact that from infancy the brain 
had been in an inactive abnormal condition; 
but more from the absence of the essential 
elements, as noted, that enter into the con- 
stitution of active mind. It is apparent 
from this view of the question that the un- 
seen something, if non-existent, is at least 
quiescent until it is evoked by the potency 
of circumstances and the influence of ex- 
perience. How these operate is unknown. 

It may be suggested that aucestral ex- 
perience imprinted on the retina may call 
up dim visions; probably they may do so in 
some peculiar cases. Noone doubts that 
past experiences in a general way are trans- 
mitted and aid human progress. But how 
rare are the instances of ability or genius 
in lineal descent, as far as can be traced, 
transmitted from parent to child. 

But, on the other hand, it may be asked, 
What of tue musical performances of a 
‘Blind Tom,” or of the intuitive calculating 
powers of a George Bidder? who in quick- 
ness and accuracy outvied learned arithme- 
ticians. And what, too, of the amazing 
knowledge Shakespeare possessed of human 
nature, as it were, by pure intuition? These 
and like exhibitions of mind, as seen in 
some departments of art and science, seem 
to approach very near intuition, or, per- 
chance, come by a mysterious strain of natu- 
ral differentiation. After all, such instances 
seem but to imply that there are conditions 
of susceptibility in the unseen which, now 
and then, from unknown causes, become 
excited into unusual brilliancy. 

While it is pertinent to inquire if there be 
innate ideas, is it not equally so as to the 
origin of ideas and faculties, not innate, 
therefore acquired,and how so? And the 
inference comes, that where there is anima- 
tion there is instinctive emotion, feelings of 
pleasure and pain, which it is fair to assume 
are the initial premonitions of mind. Thus 
it would appear that life and mind are nearly 
coeval, and both have risen up by the aid 
of circumstance and experience as means 
in evoking inherent forces. 


Varied conditions and dissimilarity of ex- 
perience form character, bringing to the 
surface inborn powers,-as exemplified in 
the pioneers of civilization, and at the pres- 
ent day in men of commanding intelligence, 
who are the leaders from low conditions to 
higher planes of being. 

The primitive savage perpetrated indis- 
criminate attacks on the rights of his fellows. 
Indeed, might was right until a clearer, 
higher order of brain taught that such con- 
duct was wrong, in that it destroyed the 
unity and harmony necessary to human 
well-being and happiness. Thus the senti- 
ment of right-justice dawned, and has 
grown to the proportions and forms which 
the phrenologist has denominated Con~ 
scientiousness. 

In like manner may it not be that religious 
sentiment, based on fear of the unseen Pow- 
ers has grown? Optimistic views coming 
into activity that comprehended the higher 
purposes of life saw only manifestations 
of love in the universe as in the beauties of 
spring, in flowers, autumnal fruits, and in, 
the many other blessings of life, for which 
men reverently rendered thanks and adora- 
tion. From simple beginnings the faculty 
of veneration, in its highest form, as wor-. 
ship for the Great Supreme,mayhave grown. 

So of benevolence, hope, ideality, won- 
der. There is that in the human mind; 
which addresses Nature, thence obtains. 
ideas, formulates conceptions, looking to. 
life and mind, their origin and phenomena.. 
It asks why do these phrenological indica- 
tions have a place in philosophical inquiry ? 
The reply is, because they are true to Na- 
ture, and that such knowlege is instructive 
in this: ‘‘Man, if thou wouldst under. 
stand, learn to know thyself.” 

JOHN E. METHVEN.. 


PERSONAL. 


CuARLEs Stuart PARNELL, 80 distinguished 
in British politics for his remarkable leader- 
ship of the Irish Nationalists as to obtain 
the title of the ‘‘ uncrowned king,” is dead, 
At the age of 45 he had filled out a 
career that is probably without precedent in 
British history. A single misstep—conduct 
that appears like that of insanity, rather 
than the deliberate action of a calm and 
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powerful-brained man—lost him the proud 
place he had secured and filled many years. 
His tragical end seems to have been the re- 
sult of that loss. At any rate, the wild and 
desperate efforts to recover it gofar to show 
that his mind had lost much of its old-time 
balance. 


Sie Joun Street, the Scotch sculptor, who 
died recently at Edinburgh, was the son of 
an Aberdeen wood carver, and 87 years old. 
He is noticeable here from the fact that he 
designed a number of statues that have been 
set up in the United States, among them 
those of Burns and Scott in Central Park, in 
New York city. 


In the Medical Tribune of September 15 
a biographical sketch is published of Dr. 
James Anton, a prominent physician for 
many years in the South and West. Dr. 
Wilder writes the sketch in his always-im- 
pressive manner, and particularizes the fact 
that Dr. Anton was, in the earlier part of 
his active life, ‘‘a successful delineator of 
character phrenologically,” and gives some 
striking illustrations of his accuracy of in- 
ference. How much of Dr. Anton’s success 
in medicine was due to his knowledge of 
brain development the biographer does not 
tell us. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Booxs as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readera 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vols 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. Wecan ueually 
supply any of those noticed. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MiscELLANEOUs WRIT- 
InGs OF Etpzr W. W. Cranze. Compiled 
and published by John Hawkswell. 12mo, 
pp. 480. A. W. Hall, Syracuse, N. Y. 
This apparently is largely a labor of love 

and Christian interest. The Rev. William 

W. Crane attained some reputation in the 

Methodist ministry, a reputation that chiefly 

concerned a very earnest and devoted life, 


the most of which was spent in the West 
in the early days of the settlement of that 
region. An appreciative biographical sketch 
introduces the ‘‘ miscellaneous ’’ writing of 
the late elder, and they indicate the charac- 
ter of his mental development clearly 
enough, its drift chiefly being toward the 
practical. While he can not be said to have 
shown brilliancy, talent or culture, his work 
was of that useful sort that produces a last- 
ing moral effect. 


Votume 24 oF THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
Viororta Instirurge, or Philosophical So- 
ciety of Great Britain, has been received 
by the editor. It is published in the usual 
creditable style that distinguishes the 
printed transactions of that society. It em- 
braces topics in anthropology, theology, 
psychology, etc. A notable discussion on 
the nature of Instinct and Reason will at- 
tract the attention of every reader, and 
Land Tenure in Ancient Times, as pre- 
served by the present village communities 
in Palestine, might be read by some of our 
socialists and tax reformers to advantage. 

The general impression entertained by 
most people in regard to Iceland is that it 
is a very barren country, and growing more 
and more so year after year. Mr. Walker’s 
article on the; botany and entomology of 
Iceland gives us a very different view. A 
list of some eighty-two different plants is 
furnished us having their habitation in that 
far north country. The proceedings make 
a book of the usual size, upward of 400 
pages. 

Captain Petrie, the Honorary Secretary 
has the editor’s thanks for his kind remem- 
brance. 

Includes the Laws 
By Nicholas Paine 


Conpvot As A Fink Art. 
of Daily Conduct. 
Gilman, and 

CuaractER Buitpine. By Edward Pay- 
son Jackson. 12 mo., pp. 149 and 230. 
Cloth. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company. 

We welcome this double book into the 
growing list of manuals for moral training. 
Both writers show an exceptional estima- 
mation of the urgent need that exists in 
modern methods of school education for a 
definite plan of moral training; and each 
in his way clearly indicates the; fundamen- 
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tal principles that should enter such a plan. 
1. ‘*The Laws of Daily Conduct” is by 

the author of ‘‘ Profit Sharing between Em- 
ployer and Employee,” and may be de- 
scribed as a Primer of Scientific Morals. 
It opens with the introduction on ‘‘ Morals 
in the Public Schools,” and groups the mat- 
ters of common conduct under such head- 
ings as Life under Law, Obedience to 
Moral Law, Justice, Kindness, Home, 
Work, the Law of Honor, Character, and 
Life According to the Golden Rule. The 
aim has been, avoiding ethical theory, to 
help the teacher and parent to a clear un- 
derstanding of the principles of practical 
morality, conceived as the highest law for 
man, and prescribed by the very nature of 
human society. 

II. ‘Character Building; or, A Master's 
Talks with his Pupils,” isa series of forty- 
one animated conversations on morals, oc- 
cupying each, say ten minutes of school 
time. This book is an attempt to supply 
matter systematically arranged, so divided 
as to fit into the small portion of time that 
can be given to the subject, and to assist 
the teacher or parent in choosing specific 
topics and to show him how to enter upon 
them, and how to meet the usual inquiries 
of young minds. The topics relate not 
only to the common virtues and the elemen- 
tary notions of right, but aiso to such as 
Good Boys and Fun; When the Good Boy 
Will and Will Not Fight; A Black List; 
Vocation, Vacation, and Avocation; Goody- 
goody and Good; and What has Algebra to 
Do with Virtue? 

One book is fairly complemental to the 
other, and we think shows how a pure and 
high order of moral conduct can be taught 
the young without the introduction of those 
religious elements that tend to embarrass- 
ment and controversy. Mr. Gilman fairly 
puts the matter when he says “The sec- 
tarian difficulty and the religious difficulty 
in moral education disappear when we 
keep to conduct and its common laws, and 
stop short of theological or philosophical 
explanations why right is right or wrong is 
wrong.” 

EssenTiats or Diszases oF THE Eve, Nosz 
AND THroat. No. 14 of Saunders’ Ques- 
tion Compends, illustrated. W. B. Saun- 
ders, publisher, Philadelphia. 


This book, considering its cost, is very 
cheap; with upward of 275 pages, closely 
printed, and with 118illustrations. It quite 
covers the field of the subjects named. Part 
I deals with the Essentials of Refraction, 
and the Diseases of the Eye, by Dr. Edward 
Johnson. Part II considers the Essentials 
of Diseases of the Nose and Throat, by Dr. 
E. B. Gleason. Both authors are specialists 
in the line-of their writing; and careful ex- 
amination of the work warrants us in 
making the statement above as to its prac- 
tical value. 

The general practitioner by devoting an 
hour or two to this book will rise from his 
chair with the idea that either department 
of practice could well absorb his life study. 
This especially is true of diseases affecting 
the eye. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Rapm MccripricaTion oF THE Unrir. 
By Victoria C. W. Martin. 12 mo., pp. 
39. London and New York. A sharp 
indictment of the factors in civilization 
that legally and illegally contribute to the 
moral and physical degradation of society. 

CARNESVILLE, Ga., Hign Sonoor, Howell B. 
Parker, A. B. Principal; H. D. Aderhold, 
M. D., Pres. Board of Trustees. Circu- 
lar of a successful institution, founded on 
phrenological principles. 

Ernereat Martrer. Electricity and Akasa. 
By N. Kolkin. This isa curious discus- 
sion of electrical effects, with an attempt 
to explain the nature of their differences. 
What we include under the term electri- 
city is due, according to this author, to 
certain invisible elements,ethereal matter, 
that by their combinations produce posi- 
tive or negative currents, and have a 
necessary relation to all human activity 
as well as to physical phenomena. Sold 
at Sioux City, Iowa. 

Wittmors THE WANDERER, or the Man from 
Saturn. By C. C. Dail, No. 47 of the Peer- 
less Series. New York: J. 8. Ogilvie. 

A very romantic story this in the sense of 
its ideal representations. The motive of the 
writer seems to be to excite to the utmost- 
the reader’s qualities of wonder and astonf 
ishment, so extraordinary are the recitals o 


strange beings and strange doings in the 
Saturnian countries. 
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Flow has tt come to pass 
that all the world 
insists on having 
PEARS’ SOAP? 

It is soap and 







nothing but soap. 





Pure Soap. 
Pears Soap. 





ne /nsist upon having Pears’ Soar. Substitutes are sometimes 
recommended by druggists for the sole purpose of making 


more profit out of you. 
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SYMBOLICAL HEAD: The na- 
ture of each faculty is represented by 
the . Firmness by the Pyramd 
and the human individuality by an ob- 
server with atelescope Acquisitive- 
ness by the miser counting his gold 
Secretiveness by the fox prowling for 
the chickens, etc. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


A notable feature of the Journal for this year, and which will prove of peculiar 
interest, is the continuation of tlie series of articles by Mrs. Wells relating her reminiscences 
of early phrenologieal life. Having been one of the pioneers, in this country, in phreno- 
logical work, her opportunities for the accumulation of-valuable and interesting expe- 
riences have not been excelled, Autobiographical sketches are always interesting and where 
persons have had such experiences as to bring them prominently before the public, as in 
the case of Mrs. Wells, much*of more than ordinary interest may be expected. 

Sketches of character and illustrated articles, on notable people of the day, will be 
kept up to the usual standard of excellen*e. 

Prof. Nelson Sizer will conduct the department cf Practical Phrenology, which is a 
sufficient awe that readers will find papers there at once entertaining and instructive. 

Mrs. L. A. Millard, contributes a series on physiognomy, ‘Studies from Layater.” 

The Science of Health department and that relating to Child Culture will be carried on 
in the customary useful manner. 

Devoting itself to interests of the highest concern to society, the Phrenological Journal 
finds an appreciative public and a constantly increasing circulation. 


A CHOICE OF PREMIUMS. 


The Phrenological Chart. The pictorial illustrations show the !ocation of 
each of the phrenological organs, and their natural language. Handsomely lithographed incolors, 
and on plate paper. about 19x24 in., mounted, with rings for beneine. or may be framed. 

The Phrenological Bust... This Bust is made of Plaster of Paris, and so lettered 
as to show the exact location of each of the Phrenological organs. The head is ly life size 
and very ornamental, deserving a place in parlor, office or study, and has sold for $2.00. 

Terms. The Journal is published monthly at $1.50 year, or 15 centsa number. To each 
new yearly subscriber is given either the Bust or Chart Premium described above. When the 
Premiums are sent, 15 cents extra must be received with each subscription to pay postage on 
’ the Journal and the expense of boxing and packing the Bust, which will be sent by express, or 

No. 2, a smaller size, or the Chart Premium, will be sent by mail, postpaid. 

Send amount in ress Orders, P.O. Orders, P. N. Drafts on New York, or in Registered 
Letters. Postage stamps will be received. AGENTS WANTED. Send 10 cents for Specimen 
Number, Premium List, etc. Address 

FOWLER 


& WELIS CO., Publishers, 775 Broadway, New York. 
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